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“The First Tooth” ] 







BEGIN EARLY. As soon as Baby can 

handle a brush get a little tooth brush 
and “Burrill’s” Tooth Paste and begin 
forming that good habit expressed in 
this familiar phrase— 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 
After every meal every day 


Mothers often neglect 
these first teeth, think- 
ing that they will soon 
come out anyway and 
that it isn’t worth while 
to bother with them. 
This is a mistake. 
Every bit of baby is 

“‘worth while."” Those 
first teeth were given 
to baby for a purpose. 
Help them to serve 
that purpose by keep- 
ing them clean and 
sound as long as pos- 
sible. Baby's perma- 
nent teeth will be the 
stronger and more 
regular for it. Besides 
remember that ° ‘ood 
habit’’ you're helping 
to form. 





Dentists everywhere 
recommend 
“BURRILL’S” 
and your dealer can 


TFULLY supply it if youask 


AROMATIC A 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
LABORATORY CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 


“Active workers for 
better teeth” 














Use ne an 
priced butter 
and more of 
the delicious 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


Fully as nourishing 
as butter, more uni- 
form, keeps better, 
never adulterated. 
Sold by the pound Peanuts and salt, 
from pail like this. nothing else. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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Special. price 25¢ to develop and print one six-expesure roll or 
make 6 prints from your negatives any size. VELOX Prints. 
Eastman System. PromptService. Ask for price list 


Est. 1898,  FOUNTAIN'S KODAK SHOP, Middletown, Cona. 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Mosely Perry 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground positions. Supervised practice teaching. Send for 
booklet, ‘Training Children.’’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
P rincipal, 18 Huntington Avenue, Box 78, Boston, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college,entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. 
Catalog. SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 
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| TWO SOUTH DAKOTA 

| HERDSGIRLS 
HEY were sisters, one nineteen, the other 
seventeen years old, daughters of pioneers, 
and bright and brave and self-reliant, says 


|a Companion contributor. The first time I met | 
| them they were picturesque in blizzard caps and | 


| long fur gloves and undressed leather leggings, 
and they were driving home a cow and her tiny 
calf, which they had found in a ravine. Later, 
I came to know them in the household and to 

| hear of some of the useful things they did. 

| ‘*Polly wasn’t over six years old when she 
began to help her pa drive cattle,’’ said the 
mother of the girls. Polly is the elder. 

‘‘She couldn’t mount the pony by herself, 
so she trained him to hold his head down while 
she hitched her foot into the bridle, near the 
bit, and seized the head strap; then he would 
toss her sidewise till she landed in the saddle. 

‘*Polly and Susan break wild colts and make 
them tame as kittens. Here they come, now, 
with the whole drove round them. ’’ 

Polly rode a white pony, and Susan had a 
shining bay. Something like a dozen others 
flocked about the girls with loving persistence. 

‘““That black colt that’s rubbing noses with 
Susan’s nag kicked pa out of the corral the 
other day,’’ went on the mother; ‘‘ but the 
girls know how to manage him. Polly and 
Susan pet the colts like all possessed, but pa 
don’t have much patience with their antics. 

‘*Pa’s a little weakly in the spine, and kind 
of nervous, so Polly and Susan spare him all 
they can. Polly raked and loaded eighty tons 
of hay last summer. ’’ 

It was hard to think of slender, bright-eyed 
Polly, sitting quietly erect upon her small white 
pony, as having strength and energy enough 
for such tiresome work. 

‘The girls have been to school a good bit, 
off and on, for all the school is four miles up 
the river,’’ said the mother. ‘‘I guess they 
know as much as the majority of girls. At any 
rate, they don’t get puzzled figuring up the 
cattle business, and the teacher says they’re 
pretty smart in grammar. 

‘«They’ve ridden twenty miles to-day—been 
to get a check cashed, a check for some of their 
own Cattle that they’ve sold. But you wanted | 
them to ride with you, didn’t you? Why, of | 
course they’ll go! They’re not tired from that 
little jaunt—they’d laugh at the idea!’’ 


os 


THE PROMISED LAND 


ALESTINE, as described by an enthusi- 

astic correspondent of the New York 

World, presents Utopian possibilities to 
its inhabitants, whether they are natives or 
immigrants. He writes: 

Palestine is a land where living is cheap, 
and where nobody worries about coal. You can 
rent a first-class stone house for a few hundred 
dollars a year, and have efficient household 
help for ten dollars a month. The Turk is gone, | 
and under British rule there are no race riots, 
no crime waves, no political corruption or 
grafting. There are no ‘‘vested interests, ’’ and 
there is little likelihood that there ever will be 
any. It is a land undeveloped, with a great 
future in the sense of opportunities for all. 

There are no latest fashions in Palestine. 
Some of the styles now worn were worn five 
thousand years ago. You may wear a stove- 
pipe, a cap, a turban, a panama, a fez, a skull- 
cap, a derby, or anything or nothing, and 
nobody will pass any remarks. There are no 
blue laws, and never will be, because Moham- 
medans keep Friday holy, the Jews keep Sat- 
urday and the Christians keep Sunday. 

The climate is anything you desire. Gen- 
erally, the winters are mild, and the summers 
hot but dry. But you can pass from the ever- 


Sea Plain. The scenery is varied. There are 
grand mountains, fertile plains, lakes large 
and small, fresh and salt, forests and deserts. 
Palestine is healthful if you follow the ordi- 
nary rules of sanitation. It abounds in hot 
and curative springs, and you can enjoy surf 
bathing every day in the year. Palestine is a 
land of industrial freedom, religious freedom, 
political freedom, social freedom and personal 
freedom. 








Location unsurpassed. Coeducational. Meets college require- 
ments. General courses. Domestic Arts, Music. Modern buildings. 
Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. En- 
dowment. Founded 1837. Boston Office: Tremont Temple. 


G@. H. BARRETT, Ph.B., Headmaster, NEW LONDON, N. H. 





Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
head course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Military training. Supervised athletics. 36th year. 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
32d year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to The Secretary. 








00 acres. Catalog. 
in. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Norton, Massachusetts (30 ies from Boston). 





MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. An up-to-date college 
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Schools, Colleges, Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Hebron Academy 


HEBRON, MAINE 


HE spiritual and material success 

of your girls and boys depend 
upon their schooling. For over 116 
years Hebron Academy has guided 
ambitious girls and boys into the 
paths of prosperity and happiness. 
Here the student is taught a fearless 
honesty, a Christian independence 
of thought and action, and the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship. 

Located in hilly country, with the 
magnificent view of Mount Washing- 
ton and the White Mountain Range 
forty-five miles away, the Academy 
is ideally situated for developing both 


Ten Buildings 


the minds and bodies of its students. 
The school has ten buildings includ- 
ing two spacious dormitories, one for 
girls and one for boys. 


In this wholesome and homelike 
atmosphere the student prospers. 
The courses include English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Physics, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Home Economics, 
Domestic Chemistry, Elocution, 
Business English and Arithmetic. 
All sports. Faculty changes are 
infrequent. Pupils always under ex- 
perienced teachers, masters in their 
lines. 


Forty Acres 


For catalog and particulars address 


Wm. E. Sargent, 


Litt. D., Principal 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in in- 
strumental and vocal music. Modern Languages. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. — new an. ee. 
Fine new mming pool litary 
drill kt & SF mae excellent canoeing, trips 
afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live 
teachers. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 


For catalog address 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











Worcester, Massachusetts 








$800,000 Equipment 


Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory for college or technical 
Junior School for young 


school. 


Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 





ORCESTER ACADEMY 


87th year opens Sept. 14th 


22 Teachers 250 Boys 


boys. For catalogue address the 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 








lasting cold of the mountains to the torrid Dead | 








graduates and College preparatory course. 
sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. "Ea 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to form 


high ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the develop- 
ment of cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school- 
home and esp ome Bens the comforts and facilities of the high 
priced schoo 


at moderate rate. Advanced work for High School 
Christian but not 
talogue. Address 








School of 


Business Training 


Thorough preparation in 
all commercial subjects. 
In session throughout the 
year. Intensive summer 
courses in business and 
teachers’ training. Special 


BAY PATH 
INSTITUTE 
Of SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 2% ves norma raining 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work 
A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 
Yearly expense $800. 


GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 
Wilbraham, Mass. 











preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the 


Fund for boys of proven worth. $500. Booklet. Josep! 
Sanderson, A.B. (Harvard), Prin.,14 Main St., Monson, Mass. 
AMHERST, N. H. 


CAMP ECHO, 55 miles from ‘Boston. 


Ideal camps, separate, for Boys and Girls. Careful super- 
vision, terms reasonable. All land and.water sports. Booklet 
on request. M.C. HOWARD, 484 Central St., Cliftondale, Mass. 


YOUR First Film. Developed 5c. 


Pictures made with attractive double-border designs 3c. 
each. Something new in kodak finishing. Send money with 
order, New England Photo Service, P.O.Box 1202, Boston, Mass, 











practical personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. | 
h M. | 


— THE SHADY HILL SCHOOL — 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 

A day school for boys and girls. Groups, from sub- 

primary through third = high school. ‘‘Open-air’’ 

lass sneaten in severe weather. 

Near the great col of Harvard 

University which’ are available for study purposes. 

Codperatively financed. Managed by parents through 
Board of Overseers 


For catalogue avoly to Miss Cobb, Principal, 











8 Willard St., Cambridge 








Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of gaat de 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 

Atonement; the nec essity of regeneration, and the 
work of the ~~ Spirit. B differs from _most_ Bible 
n the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus ‘ond ‘for some of ‘its free sermons and tracts. 








For further information, address 








TAMMERER 


Our course of private lessons wil 
impediments. Write e for book! Stiscakioneeene 


BOSTON STAMMERERS® INSTITUTE 
conaee 1867. Samuel Y. Robbins, ie eee A 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, 17, Mass, 


Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


peaks DEVELOPED 


Mail us 29¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
bh 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Co., 270 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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JUMBA squatted on Lieut. Grey’s 
i.) baleony like a huge black toad. 
” He put his right leg into Neil’s 
right boot, swung it over his left knee 
and, looping the polishing rag round the 
boot, rubbed and rubbed and rubbed. 
Now he thought about the Niger that 
flowed by the fort; now about the fish 
that swam in it; but most of all he 
thought about the coming visit of Oro 

"4 Abwoll, shehu of Abwoll. 

When Ajumba thought of the whip- 
ping that Neil had given the prince, he 
laughed with savage glee. Ali said that 
the thrashing had made him ill, but the 
lieutenant declared that the fat prince’s 
indisposition was a combined result of 
sulks and overeating. Every groan that 
came now from Ali’s hut across the 
compound was sweet music to Ajumba’s 
hate and jealousy. But at times he 
turned his big head toward the ‘‘chop’’ 
room, where Neil sat studying beetles 
through a magnifying glass and classify- 
ing them, and then his eyes grew big 
with the only love that had ever come 
into his savage life. 

e When presently Neil rose with a ges- 
+ ture of impatience at Ali’s groaning and 
swung across the compound to Ali’s hut, 
Ajumba slipped after him to hear Ali 
get a scolding. 

‘*Of course you are sick!’’ snapped 
Neil. ‘‘How can you expect to be well, 
living the lazy, self-indulgent life you 


For two hours he kept up his conjura- 
tions, looking down on the dying Ali 
and the immovable figure by his side. 
Once the galadima entered the hut 
and inquired after the prince, and the 
shehu said without moving, without 
change of face,‘‘The day being finished, 
there is no medicine,’’ which was a 
proverb of his people, meaning that 
when the end is come nothing can be * 


st 








done. Kt 
Now Ajumba wished that Ali should a 
not die, both for the massa’s sake, since 
‘ it would be bad palaver, and for the 
shehu’s sake, but never for Ali’s sake. 
In his thoughts he said, ‘‘Dat Ali am no 
good. Him heap coward, t’ief, liar. If 
him lib, dat ol’? shehu one day be heap 
sorry. Dat Ali no fit to be shehu.’’ es 
Ali had not moved or moaned in a K 
long time now. Ajumba saw the shehu 
feel over Ali’s heart. Then he saw him 
take a small mirror and hold it to Ali’s 
lips and look at the glass anxiously. 
After that the shehu stodd up and rent 
his burnoose, and then went out to the 
courtiers. e 
“My first-born has paid his debt to & 
Allah,’’ he said. : 
The courtiers tore off their turbans 
and, falling to their knees, put sand on 
their heads. 
But Ajumba ran across the compound i 
to the gates and out into the jungle, on 
to the hut of the wizard, cooing all the 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
“MAY ALLAH TAKE HIS FACE FROM THEE. IN THE KORAN IT IS 
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“4 do? You eat too much and exercise too 


little. Quit your sulks. Stir yourself 
round. Get up early in the morning 
and take a cold bath. Wake up! Your 
father comes at sundown, and I don’t 
want his pride in you shamed.’’ 

Ajumba laughed to hear Ali’s whin- 
ing reply. 

‘*Sah lieutenant, I done hab pains 
in my stomach. I go done die.’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ Neil snapped. ‘‘You 
have stuffed yourself with papaw. I’ll 
send you some medicine. ’’ 

The lieutenant came out of the hut so 
suddenly that he almost caught Ajumba 
listening. Going to the house, Neil took 
a large bottle of salts and gave it to 
Ajumba. 

“Tell Ali to put two teaspoonfuls 
into a glass of water and to stay in bed 
till the shehu comes. He’ll be all right 
then. Two teaspoonfuls, mind, Ajumba. 
No more, or he’ll be plenty-sick. ’’ 

Ajumba simply was not able to re- 
member an order that conflicted with 
his desires. The massa had said that 
if Ali took more than two teaspoon- 
fuls he would be plenty sick. Ajumba 
grinned maliciously as he danced into 
Ali’s hut. 

‘*Ho, you nigger!’’ he said, deliber- 
ately insulting Ali, who, though an 
African, was not Negroid. ‘Massa say 
you to chop all him medicine one time’’ 
(swallow all the salts at once). 

He ran out and back to the house. 

‘Dat Ali t’?ink him heap smart. He 
won’t t?ink him heap smart when him 
chop all dat medicine,’’ he said and 
added hopefully, ‘‘ P’r’aps he done 
die.’’ 

Ali took the whole bottleful. He 
had an African’s blind faith in white 
man’s medicine, and, as the stuff was 
vile, he naturally believed that the more 
he took the better it would be for his 
illness, Choking down the nauseating 
drink, he started to bed; but when his 
eyes fell on a jar of pickled cucumbers 
that he had stolen from the cookhouse 
he could not resist the temptation. He 
took the jar with him to bed and ate the 
pickles one after another. Then, to make 
the job complete, he drank the vinegar. 

Meanwhile Neil, leaving Ajumba to 
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Ill. AN AFRICAN’S VENGEANCE 


lay out his uniform and fill his tub 
bath, had gone into the jungle for 
a beetle hunt. Lacking Ajumba’s 
knowledge of the jungle, he lost his 
way. While he was trying to find 
it again groans and cries disturbed the 
compound. ‘*Oh, oh, oh! Lieutenant 
massa done poison me! He done make bad 
medicine against me! I go done die!’’ 

At first the groans were sweetest music to 
Ajumba’s jealousy, but as Ali’s cries grew 
weaker and his moans more agonized the mis- 
chief-maker became horribly afraid that Ali’s 
spirit might revenge the trick on him. So pres- 
ently he took the most precious of his posses- 
sions, a pair of old trousers that Neil had 
dashed to him, and hurried to the wizard who 
dwelt in the jungle. With the trousers he 
bought a juju charm—a small, carved image, 
into which he would charm Ali’s spirit when 
he died. All he had to do was to hold the 
image close to Ali’s hut and entice the spirit 
into it with conjurations. 

The sun was setting over the palms and 
mangroves when Ajumba sneaked into the 
compound with the image and saw the barge 
of the shehu of Abwoll off the beach and his 
courtiers grouped before Ali’s hut in low-voiced 
powwow. Something terrible had happened. 
Trembling with fright, Ajumba ran to the 
massa’s house, for he believed that as long as 
he kept close to Neil evil spirits and bad magic 
could not touch him. 

From the balcony he looked into the ‘‘chop’’ 
room. The massa was not there. The bedroom, 
too, was vacant. Ajumba’s fright deepened; 
one moment he thought he would go to the 
jungle and track the massa ; but if he did that, 
he could not entice Ali’s spirit into the image, 
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and it would be free to lurk round 
him and steal into his body when he 
slept. i 

First he thought he would do one 
thing, then he thought he would do 
another; but all the time his fear of 
Ali’s spirit was growing stronger, and at 
last he slipped across the dark compound 
and round behind Ali’s hut where there 
was a narrow slit in the wall. The spirit would 
leave by the door or by that slit; so by holding 
the image at the slit and muttering conjura- 
tions Ajumba would entice it into the image. 

In the hut he saw Ali stretched on the bed. 
By his side sat Oro Abwoll, the warrior shehu, 
with his burnoose drawn tight round him. 
Ajumba knew how greatly the shehu loved his 
first-born, and he was horribly afraid of the 
shehu’s vengeance. 

At first, sick with terror, Ajumba thought 
that Ali’s spirit had already departed. But just 
then Ali moaned. Ajumba was tremendously 
relieved and started incantations, just loud 
enough for the spirit to hear but not loud 
enough for the shehu. As he listened to the 
whispers of the galadima and the courtiers, 
not understanding half that they said, but 
picking up a bit here and a bit there, a new 
horror seized him. They blamed the massa. 
Evidently Ali had told them of the whipping 
and the bad medicine. They believed that the 
white man had publicly thrashed and insulted 
the first-born and heir of the shehu of Abwoll 
and then had poisoned him. 

Ajumba wanted to shriek out that Ali had 
deserved death and had been whipped in kind- 
ness, and that the massa had sent him good 
medicine; but fear for himself choked back the 
ery, and he went on with his incantations. 


time to the spirit and assuring it that 





he was its friend. After the wizard 
had done a lot of mysterious things 
over the image to make sure that the 
spirit should stay in its new home, 
Ajumba started off in search of the 
massa. He picked up the lieutenant’s 
trail from the compound and followed 
it into the jungle; he called as he went. 
Suddenly his heart heaved with glad- 
ness. 

‘*Ts that you, Ajumba? Call again!’’ 

Ajumba called and went in the direc- 
tion of Neil’s voice, and thus they soon 
met. 

‘*T knew you would come,’’ said 
Neil. ‘‘You’re a fine fellow, Ajumba. @ 
But look here; you savvy him magic KE 
called compass ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sah, I savvy him compass 
magic, all-same-like dat magic you 
call watch. Watch, him tell time; com- 
pass, him tell where you am is.’’ 

‘* All right. When you brush my 
clothes see that you put the compass 
back into the pocket. Everything all 
right in the compound ?”’ asked Neil, KR 
following Ajumba rapidly. ‘‘Has the 
shehu arrived ?’’ 

**Yes, sah,’’ said Ajumba. ‘‘Ebery- 
t’ing am all right, ’cepting dat fool Ali 
go done die.’’ 

‘*‘What!’’ shouted Neil. 

“*T say, sah, dat no-’count Ali gone 
leeb for Abambo’’ (spirit land). 

Ajumba had never seen the massa 
look as he looked now. 

‘* Ali dead!’’ said Neil hoarsely. 
‘*‘Why—I didn’t think he was seriously 
ill. Heavens! I wouldn’t have had Ali 
die on my hands for anything in the 
world. Poor old Oro Abwoll. He simply 
worshiped Ali.’’ 

‘*Yes, sah,’’ grunted Ajumba. ‘‘ Dat Ke 
Ali jus’ one fool nigger. He go take all 
him medicine —”’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried Neil. ‘‘Don’t tell me 
he took the whole bottleful of salts?’’ 

**Yes, sah. I guess dat am what he 
done. ’’ 

‘*But you told him to take two tea- 
spoonfuls?’’ gasped Neil. 

Ajumba was spared a lie, for they 
were entering the compound, and Neil, 
seeing the wailers by Ali’s hut, hurried 
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THE BEAU 


S a general principle, in all times and 
A places and among all races, that which 
we regard as beauty of person is none 

other in its essence than an expression of what 
we call health. I have recently had exceptional 
opportunities of observing beauty among the 
various nations of the Anglo-Saxon race. In 
England I have seen many American soldiers 
and many soldiers from the various parts of 
the British Empire. All those I have had 
many chances to.compare at close quarters 
with the men of modern England, and quite 
recently in Canada and in the United States I 
have had extended opportunities of observing 
men and women of all ages and children as 
well. As a result of those experiences the 
general relation of health to beauty is more 
clear and cogent to me now than ever before. 


HEALTH THE ROAD TO BEAUTY 


CCORDING to recruiting 
A statistics at the time of 
the great war, two out 
of three young American men 
are of the first military stand- 
ard of health. It is of course 
deplorable that one in three 
should not be so, but the American statis- 
tics are very similar to those of Canadian and 
Australian young men. In England, with its 
crowded cities, the proportion of those who 
are as they should be is only one in three in- 
stead of two in three. Now, it is evident to any 
observer that the relatively higher standard of 
health that prevails among men of British 
origin outside the British Isles is associated 
with a distinctive physical beauty of face, 
body, carriage and movement. In short, in any 
given race as far flung as this race is the 
healthiest part of it will be the most beau- 
tiful. 

That means that the real road to beauty is 
through health. It is a skin-deep observation 
that declares beauty to be only skin-deep; 
and it is a pitiful practice that tries to lay 
beauty upon the person from without instead 
of seeking to develop and express it from 
within. 

True beauty is of origin so deep and of worth 
so great that no one need be ashamed of aim- 
ing at it, but we shall not reach it unless we 
know the road. There is no mechanism that 
will produce even beauty of the skin except 
through the nerves and the blood. The nerves 
give it ‘‘tone’’ and some unknown virtue of 
nourishment that is not food and that yet 
resembles food; doctors call it the trophic 
influence of the nerves, and its loss atrophy. 
The blood carries to the skin the nourish- 
ment the use of which the trophic nerves 
control. There are, I believe, many satisfactory 
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furniture polishes, but 
there is no skin food. Al- 
though certain oily foods 
can be absorbed through 
the skin, they are of no 
use to it until they have 
first passed into the 
blood, which may then 
return them to feed the 
skin according as the 
trophic nerves per- 
mit. The source and the 
secret of beauty are 
deeper than the skin or 
even than the blood and 
the brain; they are as deep as life itself. 
Indeed, there is nothing to compare with the 
beauty of health. Let us traverse the body 
from top to toe. No one sings the beauty of 
baldness. The forehead is spoiled that is puck- 
ered with lines formed by efforts to modify 
the shape of unhealthily shaped eyes. An 
obstructed nose ruins the whole face, not only 
by the swelling tissues round it but by the 
open mouth. Nothing destroys facial beauty 
more completely than a cold in the head, and 
the adenoids, which are so common in our 
civilization, are fatal to beauty, both because 
they lead to mouth-breathing and because they 
give an effect of stupidity and are commonly 
complicated by infections that redden the 
eyes. 

In our modern civic physiognomy, with its 
deplorable standard of beauty, the mouth fails 
oftener than anything else. Yet I confidently 
assert that most of the ugly mouths we see 
were not naturally destined to be ugly but 
have been made so by disease. 

The narrowing of the Anglo-Saxon face and 
nostrils, described by modern anatomists, plus 
the neglected colds of infancy reared in our civic 
dust, and teeth too often neglected also, start 
the adenoids that prevent the mouth from 
developing as it should and from being kept 
shut except when it is used either for speech 
or for food. 

Our children’s diet prevents the jaws from 
developing properly and tends to make a mouth 
that merely sucks rather than bites or chews. 
Some observers thus recognize what they call 
the ‘‘porridge-mouth’’ of the Scotsman. Stu- 
dents assure us that properly developed, 
healthy—and therefore beautiful—mouths and 
jaws can occur only where children get plenty 
of such food as crusts and apples, instead of 
our modern ‘‘pap’’ and ‘‘mush.’’ I think they 
have proved their case, and I insist on the 
importance of such food for the beauty of the 
mouth apart from the question of the teeth. 
The relation of healthy teeth to beauty is 
obvious, and here again malnutrition in child- 
hood probably causes most of our ugliness. 





Lastly, the use of the 
so-called ‘‘comforter,’’ 
which I prefer more 
accurately to call the 
** discomforter, ’’ apart 
from its effects upon 
beauty as a source of 
infection, dyspepsia and 
so forth, is shown by 
careful dental surgeons 
to be liable to deform 
absolutely the plastic 
jaws of infants. If the 
child sucks it constantly, 
the jaws develop too 
much forward; it interferes with the position 
of the future incisor teeth, and it spoils the 
shape of the mouth and the form of the lips. 
Probably the ‘‘discomforter’’ is more respon- 
sible than anything else for the ugly mouths 
‘with which our land is filled. 

One more word about the teeth. There are 
people who will attend to their incisors, for 
the sake of appearances, but who will let their 
bicuspids and molars decay until they have to 
be extracted. By throwing upon the incisor 
teeth the work of chewing that should have 
been done by those teeth that were allowed to 
become diseased and lost, they spread the in- 
cisors and splay them forward, which is ruin- 
ous to beauty. 

There is a deplorable disease called rickets, 
known only too accurately on the Continent 
of Europe as the ‘‘English disease.’’ It is 
extremely rare in America, where I saw no 
case of it in the course of many weeks and 
opportunities of observation in twelve states. 
It deforms the skull, the chest and the line of 
the shoulders, It ruins the legs by producing 
knock-knees and bowlegs, or, in milder cases, 
by exaggerating to ugliness the slight normal 
outward curve of the shin bones. A non-rickety 
race avoids all the ugliness thus induced. We 
know definitely to-day that milk and its prod- 
ucts are ‘‘protective foods,’’? as an American 
man of science has well called them, which 
contain rare substances necessary for healthy 
growth and development. 


OUR FEET AND OUR FOOTGEAR 


“Tou way to avoid rickets 

and its ugliness is to con- 

sume in the early years 

of life plenty of milk and milk 

products and plenty of green 

vegetables. The virtual absence 

of rickets among the people of 

the North American continent is undoubtedly 

owing to the almost universally adequate diet 
of the children in that particular. 

I suggested that we traverse the body ‘‘from 
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top to toe,’’ but perhaps our feet are too dis- 
tressing a theme. By distorting the joints and 
pressing upon the skin, our footgear too often 
induces disease, and therefore ugliness, of 
both. I need not add that the disease called 
flat foot is fatal to beauty. Once in many years 
we may see healthy feet, with good arches, 
undamaged skin, big toes pointing straight 
forward as they should, and then we agree 
that the feet are beautiful organs of the human 
body—so small as bases for bodies so large and 
tall, yet so strong and so light withal. But as 
for the other feet we see — 


“ HEALTH OF NERVE 


EAUTY is not only 

B static or motionless but 

dynamic—beauty of 

‘*spontaneous’’ motion, which 

is the very attribute of life and 

therefore of all vital beauty. 

To move beautifully the body 

must, first, be healthy; the limbs must be 

straight, the feet well braced. But that is not 

all. Nervous health is essential. The beauty 

and the sparkle and the life of the eyes are in 

large degree dependent upon the movement of 

the eyeball and the eyelids and the muscles 

round them; and those movements, which 

delight us when we see them at their best, 

depend on the superabundant health, vitality 
and sensibility of nerves and brain. 

Indeed, Walt Whitman was right when he 
told us that ‘‘ All beauty comes from beautiful 
blood and a beautiful brain.’’ Nay, he goes 
further and with no less truth. For he tells 
us to live beautiful lives and predicts the 
result: ‘‘ Your very flesh shall be a great poem 
and have the richest fluency, not only in its 
words but in the silent lines of its lips and 
face, and between the lashes of your eyes, 
and in every motion and joint of your body:’’ 

The Englishman of science, Charles Darwin, 
confirms the American poet. He has shown us 
how the deepest emotions express themselves 
in the lines of the lips and face. After not so 
many years those lines become engraved upon 
what was the smooth face of childhood and 
early youth. The face becomes a portrait of 
the soul, limned from within. 

The ‘‘silent lines’’ are eloquent of the his- 
tory of the soul. Sometimes they are exalfed 
and enhanced with the years. While the teeth 
of time make inexorable havoc of merely 
physical beauty, the years serve merely to 
reveal that health of ‘soul which we call holy 
—healthy and holy are two forms of the same 
word. My theme, the beauty of health, yields 
‘to a nobler, which thousands of years ago in- 
spired writers called the ‘‘beauty of holiness. ’’ 





there. When Neil went into the hut, Ajumba 
ran round to the back to watch through the slit 
in the wall, and he saw the massa go to the 
bed and feel over Ali’s heart, then turn to 
the silent figure that knelt by the bed. 

‘*O shehu,’’ Neil said, ‘‘ thy grief is my 
grief. May Allah give thee comfort in thy 
affliction. ’’ 

The shehu rose slowly to his full height, 
stepped back two paces and spat on the floor 
between them. 

‘“Nay,’’ said Neil. ‘‘Let it not be bad palaver 
between you and me. Have I not sworn friend- 
ship with you on the Koran ?’’ 

When the shehu made as if he were throw- 
ing the words down and stamping on them, 
Neil knew that the other suspected him of 
causing Ali’s death. Though a whole bottle of 
salts taken after overindulgence in papaw 
might make a man very ill, he did not believe 
it would kill him unless there were some other 
cause; but when he saw the empty pickle jar, 
he understood. 

‘*Listen, O shehu,’’ he said. ‘‘Thy son was 
my guest. I honored him —’’ 

‘‘With a whipping!’’ the shehu growled. 

‘*Yes, I whipped Ali to spare you shame. I 
whipped him for his own good. ’’ 

Again Oro Abwoll made as if he were throw- 
ing the words on the ground and stamping on 
them. 

‘* You lie! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ You whipped my 
first-born. You poisoned my heir so that when 
I die you shall rule my people. ’’ 

‘*You speak in your grief what is not true. 
Go back to thy people, and I will come to you 
when the grief madness is passed.- You will 
then hear me.”’ 

‘*Though you come with soldiers, I will re- 
ceive you with assagais, thou false white man. 
Between thee and me it is enmity and war.’’ 

‘*O shehu, it is thy grief that speaks. I am 
thy friend. Let it be open palms with us. ’’ 

The shehu cried the great curse of Moham- 
medanism. ‘‘ May Allah take his face from 
thee. In the Koran it is written, An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth. ’’ 

Neil saw that he could do nothing and re- 
turned sadly to his house. He intended when 
time had softened the shehu’s feelings to go 





to him with presents and explain everything. 


‘**Massa,’? Ajumba said, ‘‘you fit to chop?’’ 

‘*No, Ajumba; I’ll not eat to-night. ’’ 

Ajumba squatted in a hunch on the balcony 
and wondered whether the massa’s magic 
would discover that he had not given Ali the 
message about the dose of salts. Sitting there, 
he watched the shehu’s men bring Ali’s body 
to the barge, which set off upriver. 

One day there came.into the compound a bent 
old man. He wore a burnoose, and his head 
and the lower part of his face were wrapped in 
a large turban so that only his eyes showed. 
He stared at Neil a long time, but when Neil 
tried to speak with him in the local dialects 
the old man shook his head. Apparently he 
did not understand. Yet he settled in the com- 
pound and followed Neil with his eyes. When 
Neil went hunting the old man trailed him 
and Ajumba and showed them good places 
for game. There were few blacks who could 
follow spoors better that Ajumba, but the old 
man proved to be a veritable wizard in his 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of animals. 
So by and by Ajumba was left behind when 
Neil went hunting, and the old man became 
his gun bearer. 

Ajumba was furiously jealous of the old man 
and blamed him for every little thing that 
went wrong, until Neil lost patience. 

‘*You are jealous, Ajumba, because the old 
man is as smart as you in tracking,’’ he said. 

‘tT no savvy that word jealous, but him bad 
nigger,’’ Ajumba asserted earnestly. 

One day the old man, who by this time had 
picked up a little English, said he would lead 
the massa to a plain where the okapi ran. In 
Neil’s excitement at the prospect of getting a 
specimen of so rare an animal, he failed to 
wonder how the old man knew that the whites 
were eager to shoot the okapi. 

Later, when he and the old man set out in 
a canoe, he recalled having mentioned to the 
shehu that he should like to get an okapi. Still, 
he did not think of connecting the two inci- 
dents. Both paddled facing the prow, and they 
drove upstream, quite unaware of a small 
canoe that followed them under the overhang- 
ing mangroves along the banks. 

Ajumba’s powerful arms drove that canoe. 
Though he could not make the massa believe 
his suspicions, he knew in his heart that the 





stranger was plotting something devilish. So 
he skirted the mangroves where he could 
dodge into them instantly if Neil should look 
back. 

Ajumba saw the canoe ahead turn up a creek, 
but when he himself turned into the creek he 
found it there abandoned. The massa and the 
stranger had taken the trail. The high elephant 
grass covered Ajumba’s movements as he fol- 
lowed their tracks. 

Suddenly the bent old man flung away the 
gun, and, as Neil turned in astonishment, the 
bent back straightened into a tall figure. In- 
stantly a score of assagais flashed on both sides 
of the trail. The old man swept off his turban ; 
he was Oro Abwoll. 

‘“*An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth!’’ 
he thundered; his face was distorted with 
rage, his black eyes were blazing. 

His men leaped from the grass and leveled 
their assagais. | 

Ajumba, coming upon them, just managed 
to restrain an outcry. He saw the massa facing 
the shehu and knew that according to African 
justice the massa would be whipped and then 
poisoned. Turning, he raced for his canoe, 
thrust it into the water, leaped in and swept 
downriver at a terrific ‘pace. Having the cur- 
rent with him, he landed on the beach at the 
compound in less than half an hour, and ran 
to the barracks, bawling that the shehu was 
killing the massa. A Hausa sergeant and half 
a dozen men grabbed their riffes and ran to a 
gasoline launch that Neil, who fortunately 
had taught the sergeant to run the engine, 
kept moored off the beach. 

Meanwhile Neil faced a father’s vengeance. 
A calabash of poison was set before him, and at 
a signal from the shehu a man stepped up to 
him with a cruel thong of hippo hide. Two 
men laid hands on him, to strip off his clothes; 
the others held their spear points at his chest, 
ready on the slightest show of resistance to 
impale him. 

Neil looked steadily into the shehu’s blazing 
eyes. 

‘*O shehu,’’ he said, ‘‘this is bad palaver. 
Of course you can kill me, but my death will be 
avenged. Whites will come to your town with 
soldiers and guns and lay it flat. You will 
die like a dog with a rope round your neck.’”’ 


‘‘Did not my first-born die like a dog—a 
poisoned dog?’’ growled the shehu. 

But his men were afraid. They knew that 
Neil spoke the truth, and that the whites 
would exact terrible revenge. The two men who 
were about to strip him fell back a pace. 

‘tO Oro Abwoll,’’ they said, ‘‘we have homes 
and wives and children. ’’ 

‘*Curs!’’ snarled the enraged shehu. ‘‘Let 
the whites come. A Mohammedan knows how 
to die. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth! 
It is so written in the Koran. Give me the 
thong. I will thrash him as he thrashed my 
son ; then shall he take poison. ’’ 

Neil thought swiftly. If the Africans would 
listen, he might be able to show them that in 
whipping Ali he had dealt leniently with the 
wretch, and that he was innocent of poisoning 
him. A way occurred to him. 

‘*O shehu and men of Abwoll, I do not dis- 
pute Allah’s law of an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. But hear me: Is it right to 
condemn without trial? Let us make palaver. 
If you find me guilty, I will submit to the pun- 
ishment; also I will write book [message] that 
you can show to the whites who will come to 
avenge my death on you and your people, say- 
ing that I deserved my fate and that you shall 
not be punished. Is that not fair?’’ 

They pulled their beards and thought a long 
time. Then one declared that it was fair, and 
like sheep the others followed him. 

‘*The white man speaks wisdom. O shehu, 
let us make palaver. Then he will make book 
that his punishment was deserved. ’’ 

The shehu growled in his throat. 

‘*Did not my first-born on his deathbed say 
that he was whipped and poisoned by this 
man? Does a Mohammedan lie when he is 
going to Allah ?’’ 

‘*True, O shehu. But listen; then shall the 
white make book. ’’ 

Neil seized the moment. In quick, forcible 
speech he told how he had befriended Ali, of 
Ali’s slovenliness and treachery, how Ali had 
procured poison of the wizard and had put it 
into his food, to which there were many wit- 
nesses. 

‘*How, then,’’ he continued, ‘‘did not Ali 
deserve death? Should I send him to his father 
and shame thee, O shehu, before thy people 
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in such a son? I was a father to Ali. Does not 
a father whip a bad son? I whipped him. Did 
I not do right, O men of Abwoll?”’ 

At last one said, ‘‘O Oro Abwoll, the whites 
do not lie. Many moons have we had friend- 
ship with this white man, and did he ever lie? 
Never has he done so. Is it not the saying, ‘A 
white man’s word is his oath’? Let us send 
for his witnesses. ’’ 

At that the shehu felt his revenge slipping 
away. He did not want a long palaver; so he 
passed over the whipping and returned to the 
poisoning charge. 

‘*He poisoned my first-born! Let the whip- 
ping go. Give him the calabash.’’ 

**Yes, yes, but hear him first; then he will 
make book!’’ they cried. 

Just then Neil caught the faint pucka- 
pucka of the launch. At first he thought he 
imagined it. How could his plight be known 
at the compound? Only the Hausa sergeant 
eould handle the launch, and that meant that 
soldiers were coming to his rescue. He listened 
intently. 

Pucka-pucka! pucka-pucka! Could he be 
the victim of imagination? No! He saw on 
the swarthy faces round him that the Africans 
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ITHIN ten days of the battle of 

W Courcelette, Lieut. Richard Starkley 

was able to see; and twenty days after 
that he was able to walk. His walking at 
first was an extraordinary thing, and extraor- 
dinary was the amount of pleasure that he 
derived from it. With a crutch under one 
shoulder and Sister Gilbert under the other, 
bandaged and: padded from hip to neck, and 
with his battered but entire legs wavering be- 
neath him, he crossed the ward that first day 
without exceeding the speed limit. Brother 
officers in various stages of repair did not 
refrain from expressing their opinions of his 
performance. 

‘Try to be back for tea, old son,’’ said a 
New Zealand major. 

‘Are those your legs or mine you’re fox- 
trotting with?’’ asked an English subaltern; 
and an elderly colonel called, ‘‘I’ll hop out 
and show you how to walk in a minute, if 
you don’t do better than that!’’ 

The colonel laughed, and the inmates of the 
other beds laughed, and Dick and Sister Gilbert 
laughed, for that, you must know, was a very 
good joke. The humor of the remark lay in 
the fact that the elderly colonel had not a leg 
to his name. 

Day by day Dick improved in pace and gait, 
and his activities inspired a number of his 
companions to shake an uncertain leg or two. 
The elderly colonel organized contests; and 
the great free-for-all race twice round the 
ward was one of the notable sporting events 
of the war. 

At last Dick was shipped to Blighty and 
admitted to a hospital for convalescent Cana- 
dian officers. There Capt. J. A. Starkley-Dav- 
enport soon found him. No change that the 
eye could detect had taken place in Jack Day- 
enport. His face was as thin and colorless as 
when Dick had first seen it; his eyes were just 
as bright, and their glances as kindly and in- 
tent; his body was as frail and as immaculately 
garbed. Dick wondered how one so frail could 
exist a week without either breaking utterly 
or gaining in strength. 

‘*You’re a wonder, Dick!’’ exclaimed Dav- 
enport. 

‘*It strikes me that you are the wonder,’’ 
said Dick. 

‘*But they tell me that you stopped a whiz- 
bang and will be as fit as ever, nerve and body 
in a little while. ’’ 

‘*T stopped bits of it—but I don’t think it 
actually detonated on me. All I got was some 
of the splash. I was lucky!’’ 

‘*You were indeed,’’ said the other, with a 
shadow in his eyes. ‘‘I was lucky, too—though 
there have been times when I have been foo’ 
enough to wish that I had been left on the 
field.’’ Then he straightened his thin shoulders 
and laughed quietly. ‘‘ But if I had gone west 
I should have missed Frank Sacobie and Hiram 
Sill. They lunched with me last week and 
have promised to turn up on Sunday. You’ll be 
right for Sunday, Dick, and I’ll have a pucka 
party in your honor.’’ 

‘*How are they, and what are they up to?’’ 
asked Dick. 

‘*They are at the top of their form, both of 
them, and up to anything, ’”’ replied Davenport. 
‘*Your Canadian cadet course is the stiffest 
thing of its kind in England, but it doesn’t 
seem to bother those two. Frank is smarter 
than anything the Guards can show and is 
believed to be a rajah ; and Hiram writes letters 
to Washington urging the formation of an 
American division to be attached to the Cana- 
dian Corps and suggesting his appointment to 
the command of one of the brigades. ’’ 

‘“Those letters must amuse the censors, ’’ said 
Dick with a grin. 

‘‘] imagine they do. Washington hasn’t an- 
swered yet; and so Hiram is getting his dander 








were also listening. He read in their expressions 
the superstitious fear of unfamiliar sounds. 
Quick as a flash he cried, ‘‘O men, listen! 
The voice of my great juju speaks. If you do 
this wrong to me, my juju will wither you 
away. Let us make palaver on this poison 
charge. I did not poison Ali. He was sick; I 
sent him good medicine. I will take the same 
medicine. But good medicine is bad medicine 
if you take too much. Ali disobeyed my order 
and took too much, and then he ate stolen food, 
that made bad medicine —’’ 

He spoke on and on. He could not imagine 
how the sergeant had learned of the trap, but 
he surely had learned of it, for the sound of 
the engine suddenly ceased, and Neil knew 
that the launch was beached. 

Suddenly a rustle in the high grass alarmed 
the listening natives. Half a dozen red fezzes 
popped up, and six rifle barrels glinted in the 
sun. The white man’s juju had come. Twenty 
assagais stood no chance whatever against six 
magazine rifles. 

A growl of rage and thwarted vengeance 
from the shehu sounded in Neil’s ears; then a 
bow-legged, giant-chested black leaped from 
the grass with an exultant yell. Ajumba! 


LIBERTY 





In a flash Neil remembered Ajumba’s sus- 
picions of the bent old man; he realized that 
the black had kept close watch on them and 
had tracked him and the shehu upriver and had 
discovered the trap. He grinned into the ebony 
face and spoke words that were as gold to 
Ajumba: 

“Oh, you lovely, lovely nigger. You have 
saved my life, Ajumba.’’ 

Then he turned on the shehu. 

**Oro Abwoll, this is bad palaver,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘* You tried to kill me. But no, it was 
not Oro Abwoll; it was the Spirit of Grief and 
the mad devil Rage. I hold no enmity toward 
you. Listen to me. To-morrow I will bring to 
your town men who know all about Ali and 
what he did. They shall swear on the Koran 
before they speak. From them you shall learn 
that I was always the friend of Ali, even as 
I have always been your friend. Will you re- 
ceive me open palms ?’’ 

Oro Abwoll gazed at him; then he looked 
round at the soldiers. He saw that the white 
man could, if he willed, kill him and his men, 
or take them prisoners to his fort; instead of 
doing so the lieutenant was offering friendship 
and asking to come to his town with witnesses 





and to make fair palaver. Then he thought of 
Ali and remembered things that in his father’s 
pride he had overlooked. 

Reaching down into his burnoose, he drew 
out a kola nut. He bit it and then offered it to 
Neil, who ate the rest. When a West African 
offers kola nut he is making friendship. Then 
they parted. 

‘*You are a fine fellow, Ajumba,’’ said Neil 
as Ajumba proudly shouldered the rifle and 
marched by the massa’s side. 

‘*But tell me one thing, ’’ he went on. ‘* Don’t 
lie to me, or my juju will find you out. Did 
you give my message to Ali about the size of 
the dose of salts?’’ 

Ajumba dared not lie. At last he said, 
‘**P’r’aps, massa, I done forget to give Ali dat 
talk.’’ 

“*T ought to be angry with you,’ said Neil 
severely, ‘‘but you have saved my life. Listen, 
you rascal, whenever I give you an order you 
obey it exactly.’’ 

** Yas, sah, I savvy ’zactly, sah,’’ said 
Ajumba, proud of his knowledge of white 
man’s talk. ‘‘You tell me do so-and-so, an’ I 
do so-and-so all-same-like, which am ’zactly. 
Yas, sah.’’ 


YY Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Nine, in which Frank Sacobie gives voice to his thoughts 
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“DO YOU MEAN THAT YOU WON'T TAKE YOUR COMMISSION?" ASKED DICK 


up and is pitching each letter a little higher 
than the one before it. Incidentally, he has a 
great deal to say to our War Office, and his 
novel suggestions for developing trench war- 
fare seem to have awakened a variety of emo- 
tions in the brains and livers of a lot of worthy 
brass hats.’’ 

Dick laughed. ‘‘What are his ideas for de- 
veloping trench warfare?’’ ‘ 

‘*One is the organization of a shot-gun pla- 
toon in every battalion. The weapon is to be 
the duck gun, number eight bore, I believe. 
Hiram maintains that, used within a range of 
one hundred and fifty yards, those weapons 
would be superior to any in repulsing attacks 
in mass and in cleaning up raided trenches. 
He is a great believer in the deadly and de- 
moralizing effects of point-blank fire. ’’ 

‘*He is right in that—once you get rid of the 
parapet. ’’ 

‘*He gets rid of the parapet with the point- 
blank fire of what he calls trench cannon— 
guns, three feet long, mounted so that they 
can be carried along a trench by four men; 
they are to fire ten- or twelve - pound high 
explosive shells from the front line 
smack against the opposite parapet. ’’ 

‘*Tt sounds right, too; but so many 
things sound right that work all 
wrong. What are his other schemes ?’’ 

**One has to do with a thundering 
big six-hooked grapnel, with a wire 
eable attached, that is to be shot into 








the hostile lines from a big trench mortar an 
then winched back by steam. He expects his 
grapnel—give him power enough—to tear out 
trenches, machine-gun posts and battalion 
headquarters, and bring home all sorts of 
odds and ends of value for identification pur- 
poses. Can’t you see the brigadier stepping 
out before brekker to take a look at the night’s 
haul ?”’ 

‘*My hat! What did the War Office think of 
that?’’ 

‘*An acting assistant something or other ot 
the name of Smythers and the rank of major 
was inspired by it to ask Hiram whether he 
had ever served in France. Hiram put over a 
twenty-page narrative of his exploits with the 
battalion, with appendixes of maps and notes 
and extracts from brigade and battalion orders, 
and, so far as I know, the major has not yet 
recovered sufficiently to retaliate. ’’ 

‘‘Well, I hope Frank Sacobie has left the 
War Office alone. ’’ 

‘*Frank writes nothing and says very little 
more than that. He seems to give all his atten- 
tion to his kit; but I have a suspicion that he 
is a deep thinker. However that 
may be, his taste in dress is astonish- 
ingly good, and his deportment in 
society is in as good taste as his 
breeches. ’” 

**So he has a good time?’’ 

‘*He is very gay when he comes 
up to town,’’ answered Davenport. 


‘*He deserves a good time, but he can’t get 
it and at the same time doll himself up, even 
in uniform, on his pay. How does he do it?’’ 

**You have guessed it, Dick.’’ 

**T think I have. ’’ 

‘Then there is no need of my saying much 
about it. I live on one sixth of my income. 
That leaves five sixths for my friends; and 
often, Dick, it is the thought of the spending 
of the five parts that gives me courage to go 
on keeping life in this useless body with the 
one part. Sometimes a soldier’s wife buys food 
for herself and children, or pays the rent, with 
my money ; and the lion’s share of the pleasure 
of that transaction is mine. Sometimes a chap 
on leave spends a fistful of my treasury notes 
on dinners for himself and his girl; and those 
dinners give me more pleasure than the ones I 
eat myself. I haven’t much of a stomach of my 
own now, you know; and I haven’t a girl of 
my own to take out to one—even if Wilson 
would let me go out at night. It is not charity. 
I satisfy my own lost hunger for food through 
the medium of poor people with good appetites: 
I have my fun and cut a dash in new breeches 
and swagger service jackets through the me- 
dium of hard fighting fellows from France. I 
am not apologizing, you understand. ’”’ 

‘*You needn’t,’’ said Dick dryly; and then 
they both laughed. 

Hiram Sill and Frank Sacobie called on Dick 
at the hospital soon after ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning. They had come up to town the eve- 
ning before. The greetings of the three friends 
were warm. Sacobie’s pleasure at the reunion 
found no voice, but shone in his eyes and 
thrilled in the grip of his hand. Hiram Sill 
added words to the message of his beaming 
face. He expressed delighted amazement at 
Dieck’s appearance. 

**T couldn’t quite believe it until now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Neither could you if you had seen your- 
self as we saw you when you were picked up. 
Nothing the matter with your face, except a 
dimple or two that you weren’t born with. All 
your legs and arms still your own. I’d sooner 
see this than a letter from Washington. With 
your luck you’ !] live to command the battalion.” 

Dick grinned. His greetings to his friends 
had been as boyishly impulsive and cheery as 
ever; yet there was something looking out 
through the affection in his eyes that would 
have puzzled his people in New Brunswick if 
they had seen it. There was a question in the 
look and a hint of anxiety and perhaps the 
faintest shade of the airs of a fond father, a 
sympathetic judge and a hopeful appraiser. 
Frank and Hiram recognized and accepted it 
without thought or question. The look was 
nothing more than the shadow of the habit of 
responsibility and command. 

Hiram talked about Washington and the War 
Office, and discussed his grapnel idea with 
considerable heat. Frank Sacobie took no part 
in that discussion and little in the genera! con- 
versation. Soon after twelve o’clock all three 
set out in a taxicab for Jack Davenport’s 
house. 

The luncheon was successful. The other 
guests were three women—a cousin of Jack’s 
on the Davenport side and her two daughters. 
The host and Hiram Sill both conversed bril- 
liantly. Frank was inspired to make at least 
five separate remarks of some half dozen words 
each. Dick soon let the drift of the general 
conversation escape him, so interested did he 
become in the girl on his right. 

Kathleen Kingston seemed to him a strange 
mixture of shyness and self - possession, of 
calmness and vivacity. The coloring of her 
small face was wonderfully mobile — so Dick 
expressed it to himself—and yet her eyes were 
frank, steady and unembarrassed. Her voice 
was curiously low and clear. 





Dick was conscious of feeling a vague and 
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unsteady wonder at himself. Why this sudden 
interest in a girl? He had never felt anything 
of the kind before. Had this something to do 
with the wounds in his head? He could not 
entertain that suggestion seriously. However 
that might be, he felt that his sudden interest 
in this young person whom he had not so 
much as heard of an hour ago greatly increased 
his interest in many things. He was conscious 
of a sure friendship for her, as if he had known 
her for years. He knew that this friendship 
was a more important thing to him than his 
friendships with Hiram Sill and Frank Sacobie 
—and yet those friendships had grown day 
by day, strengthened week by week and stood 
the test of suffering and peril. 

She told him that her father was still in 
France, but safe now at General Headquarters, 
that her eldest brother had been killed in ac- 
tion in 1914, that another was fighting in the 
East, and that still another was a midshipman 
on the North Sea. Also, she told him that she 
wanted to go to France as a VY. A. D., that 
she had left school six months ago and was 
working five hours every day making bandages 
and splints, and that she was seventeen years 
old. Those confidences melted Dick’s tongue. 
He told her his own age and that he had 
added a little to it at the time of enlisting; he 
spoke of night and daylight raids and major 
offensive operations in which he had taken 
part, of the military careers of Henry and 
Peter and of life at Beaver Dam. She seemed 
to be as keenly interested in his confidences 
as he had been in hers. In the library, where 
coffee was served, Dick continued to cling to 
his new friend. 

The party came to an end at last, leaving 
Dick in a somewhat scattered state of mind. 
Before leaving with her daughters, Mrs. Kings- 
ton gave her address and a cordial invitation 
to make use of it to each of the three. Before 
long Wilson took Jack off to bed. Then Hiram 
left to keep an appointment at the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club with a captain who knew some 
one at the War Office. That left Frank and 
Dick with Jack Davenport’s library to them- 
selves. One place was much the same as 
another to Dick just then. He was again won- 
dering if he could possibly be suffering in 
some subtle and painless way from the wounds 
in his head. With inquiring fingers he felt the 
spotless bandagé that still 
adorned the top of his head. 

Sacobie got out of his 
chair suddenly, with an 
abruptness of movement 
that was foreign to him, 
and walked the length of 
the room and back. He 
halted before Dick and 
stared down at him keenly 
for several seconds without 
attracting that battered 
youth’s attention. So he 
fell again to pacing the 
room, walking lightly and 
with straight feet, the true 
Indian walk. At last he 
halted again in front of 
Dick’s chair. 

‘*T am not going back to 
the battalion,’’ he said. 

Dick sat up with a jerk 
and stared at him. 

‘*T am not going back,’’ 
repeated Sacobie. ‘‘I shall 
get my commission, that is 
sure; but I shall not be an 
officer in the battalion. ’’ 

‘*Why the mischief not?’’ 
exclaimed Dick. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with the battal- 
ion, I’d like to know ?”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ replied the 
other. He moved away a 
few paces, then turned back 
again. ‘‘A good battalion. 
I was a good sergeant there. But I met Capt. 
Dodds, on leave, one day, and we had lunch 
together at Scott’s; and he feel pretty good— 
he felt pretty good—and he talked a lot. He 
told me how some officers and other ranks say 
the colonel didn’t do right when he put in my 
name for cadet course and a commission. You 
know why, Dick. So I don’t go back to the 
infantry with my two stars. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean because you are an Indian? 
That is rot!’’ 

**No, it is ‘good sense. You think about it 
hard as I have thought about it day and 
night. They don’t say I don’t know my job. 
The captain told me the colonel was right and 
everybody, knew it when he said I should 
make the best scout officer in the brigade; 
and the men like me, you know that; but 
the men don’t want an Injun for an officer. 
They are white men. I am a Malecite—red. 
That is right. I don’t go back with my officer 
stars. ’’ 

‘“‘Do you mean that you won’t take your 
commission ?’’ asked Dick. 

‘*No. I take it, sure. But not in the 26th.’’ 

Dick did not argue. He had never considered 
his friend’s case in that light before, but now 
he knew that Sacobie was right. The non- 
commissioned officers and men would not ques- 
tion Frank’s military qualifications, his ability 
or his personal merits. His race was the only 
thing about him to which they objected—and 











that appeared objectionable in him only when 
they considered him as an officer. As a ‘‘non- 
com’’ he was one of themselves, but as an 
officer they must consider him impersonally as 
a superior. There was where the New Bruns- 
wick soldiers would cease to consider their 
friend and comrade Frank ‘Sacobie and see 
only a member of an inferior race. Their 
point of view would immediately revert to 
that of the old days before the war, when 
they would have laughed at a Malecite’s un- 
dertaking to perform any task except paddling 
a canoe. 

‘* Will you transfer to another battalion? ’’ 
asked Dick, as a result of his reflections. 

Frank shook his head but made no reply. 

‘*Then to an- English battalion?’’ Dick 





persisted. ‘‘There are dozens that would be 
glad to have you, Frank. A Canadian with 
your record would not have to look far for a 
job in this war. Jack Davenport’s old regiment 
would snap you up quick as wink, commission 
and all, I bet a dollar.’’ 

The other smiled gravely. ‘‘That is right,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Capt. Davenport is my friend and 
knows what I am; but most English people 
want me to be some kind of prince from India. 
Iam myself—a Canadian soldier. I don’t want 
to play the monkey. Two-Blanket Sacobie was 
a big chief, with his salmon spear and some- 
times nothing to eat. His squaw chopped the 
wood and carried the water. Iam not a prince, 
nor I’m not a monkey. I come to the war, and 
the English people call me rajah; but the 





Englishman come to our country and hire me 
for a guide in the woods and call me a nigger. 
No, I am myself with what good I have in me. 
I can do to fight the Germans, and that is 
all I want, Dick. I try to be a gentleman, like 
Peter and Capt. Davenport, and the King will 
make me an officer. That is good. I will join 
the Royal Flying Corps. Then they will name 
me for what I am by what I do.’’ 

Dick gripped Frank’s right hand in a hear ty 
clasp of respect and admiration. 

**You’re a brick!’’ he said. ‘‘ Jack was right 
when he said you were a deep thinker. ’’ 

‘tT got to think deep — deeper than you,’’ 
said Frank. ‘‘I got to think all for myself, 
because my fathers didn’t think at all.’’ 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


A GOLDEN SILENCE ,,.%%,3¢t 


harder thing in her life than going to 

her Uncle Jasper and asking him to 
lend her a hundred dollars to help her through 
her last year in high school. She explained 
that she could earn her board and room by 
helping with the children at the home of the 
teacher of physics; but since her own home 
was in the country, she would have to pay 
tuition, and there would be extra expenses for 
graduation. 

‘*T’ll pay it back the first year after I grad- 
uate,’’? she promised. ‘‘And I’ll pay interest 
of course. ’’ 

It was impossible for her to tell ‘from Uncle 
Jasper’s face whether she had made a favor- 
able impression on him or not. 

‘Study Latin, don’t you?’’ he observed after 
a discouraging pause. 

“Ten, or.”” 

‘t*And French ?’”’ 

‘¥en, or.” 

‘Tt always seemed to me that women could 
say enough in one language. I don’t believe in 
sending them to school to learn to talk any 
more than they’re bound to do anyway.”’ 

Hester reddened. ‘‘There’s lots of silly talk, 


Himes probably had never done a 





I’m not going to do any talking for a while. 
If I didn’t, they’d probably think I was crazy 
or ill and get the doctor. ’’ 

‘*There’s something in that. You can tell 
them what you’re going to do, but not why 
you’re going to do it.’’ 

Hester eagerly agreed. But when that eve- 
ning at the supper table she announced her 
intention of not talking for a few days, she 
realized that the ensuing week was to be a 
period of unexampled difficulty. 

‘*You mean you’re not going to talk at all?’’ 
demanded her mother. ‘‘I hope the quéer streak 
on your father’s side of the family ain’t com- 
ing out in you, Hester,’’ she added. ‘'Look at 
your Uncle Jasper!’’ 

‘*T guess a man who has made as much 
money as Jasper has as good brains as most 
folks,’’ declared Mr. Marshall, a little nettled 
at this slighting reference to his family. ‘‘What 
I can’t understand is what Hester’s looking to 
gain by going round as if she were déaf and 
dumb. ’’ 

‘*T want to see if I can do it,’’ said Hester, 
which was part of the truth. 

‘*There’s lots of things I could do that I’m 
not going to try,’’ said her father. ‘‘Maybe I 
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“THERE, THAT'S THE WAY!" EXCLAIMED MRS. MARSHALL WHEN HESTER MADE NO 


SEFLY.....°° 


Uncle Jasper, but I haven’t ever noticed that 
women did more than their share. ’’ 

‘*Men talk because they’ve got something to 
say, and women talk because it’s like the breath 
of life to ’em.’’ 

Hester realized vaguely that this little, 
dried-up man, her father’s oldest brother, was 
trying to tease her and that it would not do 
to get angry. Though Uncle Jasper objected to 
feminine volubility, no one, she reflected, had 
suffered on that score less than he, since for 
nearly twenty years he had lived alone. 

‘*Just how long do you reckon you could do 
without talking, Hester?’’ Uncle Jasper asked 
suddenly. 

‘*As long as I wanted to.’’ 

‘CA week ?”’ 

‘“Of course. It would be a silly thing to do, 
because it would be inconvenient. But I could 
do it easy enough if I had a reason.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll give you a reason. If you’ll do it 
for one week, beginning to-morrow morning, 
I’ll lend you the hundred dollars at six per 
cent interest. There’s no use wasting breath 
thanking me till you get the money, and I’m 
not counting on your getting it.’’ 

“Oh, but I shall, Uncle Jasper. I’m sure to. 
And I can’t tell you how grateful I am —’’ 

‘You understand,’’ interrupted Uncle Jas- 
per. ‘‘This agreement is a secret between you 
and me. You mustn’t tell anyone about it.’’ 

Hester reflected. ‘‘I’1l have to tell the family 





NOT A WORD TO THROW TO A DOG” 


could do my day’s work with one hand tied 
behind me, but I’d think I was a fool for try- 
ine. °” 

Hester’s younger brother, Horace, broke in 
at that point. ‘‘Are you going to count holler- 
ing, sis—saying ‘O’ and ‘ouch’ and that sort 
of thing?’”’ 

‘*No, that won’t count,’’ replied Hester, but 
with a sinking heart. 

Horace’s grin assured her that she could ex- 
pect no mercy at his hands. With the household 
arrayed against her, she perceived that, if she 
succeeded in complying with Uncle Jasper’s 
conditions, she was going to earn her hundred 
dollars. 

Hester awoke next morning with the thought 
of a speechless week pressing down upon her 
like a heavy weight. She realized that, if 
she failed to get Uncle Jasper’s loan, it would 
be because she was taken off her guard; she 
must not let an inadvertent word escape her 
lips. 

As a general rule, the Marshalls were not a 
talkative family; many a time they would eat 
a meal almost without a word. But Hester’s 
continued silence seemed to excite the others 
to unwonted volubility. Her mother would 
make an assertion and appeal to Hester for 
confirmation, and when she gave it in the 
form of a nod Mrs. Marshall would on each 
occasion seem to find it a fresh shock. 

‘*My gracious, Hester,’’ she would say, ‘‘it 











gives me the creeps to see you going round 
with your mouth squeezed shut as if it were 
sewed together. ’’ 

And Horace, with his eyes gleaming with 
mischief, would call to her from the next 

room, ‘‘Say, sis, what time is it by the kitchen 
clock ?”’ 

After two days ‘Hester's silence ceased to 
stimulate the flow of small talk; the family 
ate their meals with so little conversation that 
an outsider might have supposed it a house- 
hold of mutes. But Hester’s resolution was to 
undergo tests from other sources. On the second 
evening, when she had gone to her room with 
a book, Horace came rushing upstairs. 

‘*Dan Thorne is at the gate, asking for you, 
sis!’’ he cried. ‘‘I guess he wants to take you 
riding. ’’ 

Hester checked an exclamation of dismay. 
Dan Thorne was the son of a neighboring 
farmer, a boy four years older than herself. 
Those four years had meant a great deal when 
Dan went off to college. He was almost a young 
man, and Hester was only a little girl. But 
last spring, when Dan came home for his short 
vacation, they had met on a new footing. 
Hester was no longer a little girl, and they 
had discovered a commu- 
nity of tastes none too fre- 
quent in the experience of 
either. After Dan returned 
to college, he had written, 
and Hester had replied ; and 
now he was at the door 
asking for her. 

Hester remembered that 
her agreement with Uncle 
Jasper applied only to oral 
speech. She snatched a sheet 
of paper from a box of sta- 
tionery, and wrote: 

Dear Dan. I can’t come 
down to-night. I’m so sorry. If 
you care to come round next 
week after Tuesday, I’ll ex- 
plain. Hester. 


Horace eyed the note 
provokingly as she held it 
toward him. ‘‘ What’s that 
for?’’ 

Hester pointed to Dan’s 
name on the envelope, but 
Horace was in an irritating 
mood. 

‘*T don’t understand sign 
language. If you have got 
anything to say to me, use 
United States. ’’ 

He was backing toward 
the door,and Hester realized 
despairingly that he would 
not deliver the note. Too 
proud to continue the word- 
less appeal, she turned her 
back on him and took up 
her book. But her reading 
was only a pretense. Five 
minutes after Horace had 
clattered downstairs, she heard the sound of 
wheels moving away from the house, and 
when a tear splashed down on the unread 
page Hester made up her mind that, what- 
ever the clock said, it was bedtime. 

It was on a Wednesday morning that Hester’s 
silence began, and on the following Tuesday 
who should appear but Uncle Jasper. He 
walked into the kitchen unannounced. ‘‘Morn- 
ing, Lyddy!’’ was his greeting. ‘‘ Morning, 
Hester!’’ 

Hester nodded without speaking, and Mrs. 
Marshall broke out angrily: ‘‘WeH, I’m glad 
you’ve come, Jasper! Maybe you can tell me 
what to do for this girl of mine.’’ 

‘*Ain’t sick, is she?’’ asked Uncle Jasper. 

‘*She’s taken it into her head to stop talking. 
It’s a week to-day since we’ve heard a word 
out of her. Did you ever hear the like of that? 
There is a queer streak in you Marshalls, 
Jasper, and it looks to me as if Hester had 
inherited it.’’ 

Uncle Jasper’s steely gray eyes gleamed as 
he looked at his niece. 

‘*Think you ought to worry your ma this 
way, Hester?’’ he asked. 

‘* There, that’s the way! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
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WHEN THE BANK CAVED @/ Hugh £7 


ITH his hand on 
the lever, Andy 
Gordon stood 


with feet apart and 
watched the big dipper of 
the steam shovel crunch 
greedily into the mass of 
loose earth and stones. Re- 
sponding to his touch on 
another lever, the dipper 
rose, filled to the brim, 
then swung outward like 
a monster arm ; the unlatched bottom dropped, 
and the contents of the dipper rattled into 
the car. The big shovel bit more than a thou- 
sand tons a day out of the bank. 

The bank, which was being cut down to 
make room for another siding, was more than 
twelve feet from grade line to top. Since the 
big dipper shovel in its upward swing could 
not reach the top, there was at times an over- 
hang of several feet of clay. That usually 
crumbled and fell before it became dangerous 
to the workmen; but now a large stump stood 
near the brink, and the roots radiating from 
it held together a projecting point of soil and 
small stones that probably weighed two or 
three tons. 

Glancing up as the dipper filled again, Andy 
saw big Jimmy Duvall poised at the top with 
his axe raised to sever a large lateral root that 
was barely exposed at an angle of the over- 
hanging mass. 

Andy swung the dipper out and emptied 
its contents into the car. In the short interval 
of comparative silence before he threw in the 
clutch that would carry the crane back toward 
the bank, he heard a shout and looked round 
barely in time to see Duvall strike the ground 
at the foot of the bank, where he lay, stunned 
by the fall. 

Duvall had cut the root, lost his balance and 
plunged over the bank. As no one else was 
working near the two men, Andy was the only 
one to witness the accident. 

Adjusting his levers quickly, he brought 
all the machinery to a standstill except the 
engine, which he shut down until the piston 
moved slowly back and forth. He had one 
hand on the brace at the side of the platform 
to vault to the ground when he saw a stream 
of dry earth and gravel cascading from the 
top of the bank. He gave one glance upward 
and stopped short. 

Now that the large root had been cut, a 
gradually widening crack had started in the 
clay. Only some smaller roots kept the over- 
hanging earth from dropping in a lump. It 
seemed that a breath of wind would bring 
down the cracked and seamed clay. From 
somewhere a boulder the size of a man’s 
head dropped within a foot of Duyall’s inert 
body. 

Andy hesitated, not because he was afraid 
to go out under the tottering mass of clay and 
stones but because he knew that there was 
not one chance in a thousand that he could 
reach the spot and drag the heavy body of 
Duvall to safety before the crumbling bank 
fell and buried both of them. Yet it was not 
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in his nature to desert a 
comrade in danger, and 
he was on the point of 
making the almost hope- 
less dagh when his eyes 
again gwept the menac- 
ing bank before him. 

He saw the suspended 
dipper hanging inertly 
where he had stopped it. 
Fired with a sudden inspi- 
ration, he jumped toward 
his levers. 

Accustomed as he was 
to making the big machine 
do his work, he had in- 
stantly adopted the plan 
that had flashed into his 
mind. He gave a pull at 
the throttle, and the pis- 
ton pulsed rapidly back 
and forth. He grasped a 
lever with his other hand 
and the cogs meshed with 
a jar and rumble that 
shook the platform. Then 
the crane swung back 
rapidly toward the bank. 

Andy had never ceased 
to feel a thrill when the 
ten-ton monster responded 
to his touch; now his 
blood raced wildly at the 
thought that everything 
depended on his guiding 
accurately the massive 
machinery. His compan- 
ions said that Andy Gor- 
don could split a biscuit 
with the lip of his big 
dipper. He now was 
about to undertake some- 
thing that would require 
as much skill as that. 

Given plenty of time, 
he could set the lip at 
any point within reach 
and regulate the depth 
of the eut so that the 
dipper would just fill in 
the upward swing. He 
lacked time now, and he 
knew that he must be 
even more accurate in his 
calculations. He stopped 
the crane directly over the 
prostrate Duvall ; but even before the long steel 
arm had ceased to move, he saw the over- 
hanging bank quiver with the jar imparted by 
the machine. 

A chunk of earth almost as large as a barrel 
slipped off, broke when it struck and filled the 
air with dust. Innumerable smaller chunks fol- 
lowed it and crumbled in their turn. With his 
hand already on the thrusting lever, Andy held 
his breath. His hands twinkled here and there 
among the levers. The drum began to turn; 
the cable whirred through the block and along 
the groove; the dipper was jerked toward the 
bank. Fortunately, Duvall lay with his head 





WITH HIS HAND ALREADY ON THE THRUSTING LEVER, ANDY 


HELD HIS BREATH 


toward the machine, though he had fallen at 
the extreme reach of the dipper. 

Just as Andy prepared to tilt the lip of the 
big dipper at the proper angle to scoop up the 
fallen man, he saw that the bank was collaps- 
ing. His vision was so much obscured by the 
dust and falling clods that he could not see 
clearly what he had to do, and he sent the 
dipper forward uncertainly. He shuddered as 
he thought of the consequences if it should 
strike too high. But go forward it must; there 
lay the only chance. 

There came a rattling roar of dry earth 
and loose stones; the crack widened, and the 





Grinstead 


overhanging mass of earth 
trembled. Not by any 
chance could the crum- 
bling bank hold up three 
seconds longer. 

The drum whirled with 
all the speed that Andy 
could impart to it. He 
held the lever with a 
trembling hand. Then he 
felt the shovel grate be- 
neath a thin slice of earth 
and swing free. Half 
smothered by the dust 
from the collapsing bank, 
and unable to see when 
the dipper had taken its 
load, Andy threw in the 
clutch that started the 
erane swinging, before 
the drum had ceased to 
revolve. 

With the jar of sud- 
den motion, there came 
another tremor. The over- 
hanging earth came loose 
in a veritable landslide 
that almost buried the 
man at the levers. Stones 
and_earth bounced off the 
shelter over him; a cloud 
of choking dust filled the 
air and made him gasp. 

Andy feared that the 
dipper had been caught, 
for the crane swung free 
with a peculiar jerking 
motion that could be felt 
down to the platform. 

He brought the crane 
as far to the right as it 
would go. It was with 
great relief that he saw 
the bulk of the dipper 
through the gradually 
clearing dust cloud. Was 
Duvall in it? He lowered 
it anxiously. 

With the help of Joe 
Pollard, the fireman, who, 
attracted by the unusual 
uproar, now came running 
to see what had happened, 
Andy took Duvall, still 
unconscious, from the 
dipper where he lay. His legs from the knees 
down were dangling over the lip, and he was 
half covered with loose earth; but apparently 
he had suffered no injury beyond the bruises 
that he had received when he fell. Ten minutes 
later, though still somewhat shaken and dazed, 
he was sitting up and trying to remember what 
had happened to him. 

At least five tons of the bank had fallen and 
had covered the forward trucks of the machine. 
Fortunately for Duvall, it was not the dipper 
but the crane that had been caught; the big 
stump, which with its sprangly roots adorned 
the end of the big steel boom, proved that. 





Marshall when Hester made no reply to her 
uncle. ‘‘Not a word to throw to a dog. I be- 
lieve I’ll have Doctor Wiggin come and look 
her over. ’’ 

‘*He wouldn’t know what to do for her,’’ 
replied Uncle Jasper. ‘‘It’s a new disease if 
a@ woman won’t talk.”” | 

Again his eyes met Hester’s, and it seemed 
to her that she read a reluctant admiration in 
their depths. 

Uncle Jasper had evidently come to spend 
the day. Seating himself, he entered into con- 
versation with his sister-in-law, occasionally 
addressing a remark to Hester that she ignored 
or answered with a nod or with a shake of 
the head. 

To her relief they left her to herself at last. 
As she went about her work she heard the 
murmur of voices on the front porch. Presently 
Horace brought his gun to the back of the 
house and after fussing with it for some min- 
utes suddenly started up as if he had thought 
of something that demanded his immediate 
attention. As he went round the corner of the 
house, he called back over his shoulder, ‘‘Don’t 
touch my gun, sis; it’s load 

Hester frowned and compressed her lips. If 
it had been the next day, she would have 
ordered him to put his gun into a safe place. 
As it was, she went on beating her sponge 
cake and resolved to give him a lecture on the 
morrow. She looked at the clock. Half past 
ten. In twelve hours she would be in bed, and 
her next year of school would be assured. 

She was just putting the cake into the oven 
when a sound outside made her turn her head. 
A flash of a pink gingham frock brought her 
to her feet. The six-year-old daughter of one 
of the farm hands had taken the gun that 
Horace had left leaning against the house, 
and Hester saw that one small hand was flut- 
tering about the trigger. For an instant her 





heart seemed to stop short. The distance to 
the spot where the little girl stood seemed a 
good mile. 

‘Sally !’’ She tried to speak in her natural 
voice, hiding the terror that possessed her, lest 
she startle the child and precipitate the disaster 
she dreaded. ‘‘Sally, put down the gun and 
come here. ’’ 

Ordinarily Sally was obedient. But as Hester 
crossed the kitchen she saw with incredulous 
horror that the child stood her ground obsti- 
nately, and that the fingers of her right hand 
seemed to be on the trigger. 

Hester shot through the kitchen door and 
pounced upon the offender. Sally resisted, 
struggling. 

‘* Sally, stop!’’ The sternness in Hester’s 
voice overawed the small rebel, for her fingers 
relaxed their hold. Hester seized the gun in 
one hand and the child in the other and jerked 
them in opposite directions. Then she became 
aware that she had an audience. Her mother 
and Uncle Jasper stood staring at her, and 
behind them was Horace, grinning a little 
nervously. 

Sally, finding herself the centre of attention, 
began to cry. ‘‘He said if I’d do it he’d give 
me a doll,’’ she sobbed. . 

Hester put her hand up to her forehead. 
Something in the gesture seemed to make 
Horace uncomfortable. 

‘*Tt wouldn’t ’a’ hurt her!’’ he called, defen- 
sively. ‘‘The gun wasn’t loaded. I just said 
that to fool you.’’ 

A terrible look crossed Hester’s face. She 
took ‘a step toward her brother, then turned 
abruptly and entered the kitchen. After a 
moment Uncle Jasper followed her. 

‘*You might as well ease your mind now,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You spoke once, and that’s the same 
as if you’d spoken right along every day. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I know.’’ Hester began to collect the 





dishes that she had used in her cooking. Her 
shaking hands contradicted the assumed com- 
posure of her manner. 

‘*Why didn’t you light into Horace just 
now?’’ Uncle Jasper asked. Why should he 
madden her with such questions? ‘‘That was 
a mean trick he played you.’’ 

‘*T’d rather wait till I’m not so angry,”’ 
Hester answered. 

‘*H’m!’’ Uncle Jasper scratched his head. 
“*T’ve always noticed that when I was hot 
under the collar it helped me to do a subject 
justice. ’’ 

‘*T’ve got a bad temper,’’ said Hester tone- 
lessly. ‘‘If I try to talk about a thing when 
I’m angry, I say more than I mean to; and 
besides, ’’ she went on, evidently struggling to 
be just, ‘‘ Horace didn’t know anything de- 
pended on my not speaking. He thought it 
was only a silly notion of mine.’’ 

Uncle Jasper walked across the room, then 
turned and came back. 

‘*Hester,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess you think I’m 
pretty unreasonable about women’s tongues, 
but I’ve got a right to be. If it hadn’t been 
for one of the women that talk oftener than 
they think, I shouldn’t be a crabbed old bach- 
elor, with his head as full of crotchets as an 
egg is of meat.’’ 

Hester looked at him with a sympathy 
strongly tinctured with astonishment. It was 
the first time that she had ever thought of 
him as a lonely, disappointed old man. A new 
and unconscious tenderness was in her voice 
as she said, ‘‘Uncle Jasper, I’m sorry.’’ 

Her uncle did not reply. He took a roll of 
bills from his pocket and, peeling off the outer- 
most, laid it on the table beside her. Hester 
had just time to realize that it was a ten- 
dollar bill before a second of the same denom- 
ination covered the first. One by one Uncle 
Jasper deliberately counted out ten of them. 





‘*There!’’ he said to the silently observant 
girl. ‘‘There’s your money for your next year 
in school. If you want more, all you got to do 
is to speak up.’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Jasper, I didn’t keep my side 
of the bargain. I talked.’’ 

‘*T promised to lend you a hundred doliars 
if you didn’t speak a word for a week; well, 
you slipped up on your side of the bargain, and 
that lets me out. But I’m going to give you a 
hundred dollars for doing a little better than 
any woman ever did before. It’s not only your 
keeping silent well on to a week, Hester; it’s 
more than that; when a girl can hold her 
tongue because she knows she’s too angry to 
trust herself to talk, she’s done about as big a 
thing as anyone can do.”’ 

Hester would not have believed that she 
could be any happier than she was at that 
moment. She found out her mistake a little 
later when Horace brought her a letter. She 
knew the handwriting, opened it hastily and 
read it standing, for it was brief and to the 
point. 

‘“‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s from Dan! He 
says he’s coming home to-morrow. Did he go 
away again ?’’ 

Horace looked down and shuffled his feet 
in embarrassment. 

‘*He hasn’t been home yet, ’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
wasn’t Dan that night. It was Deacon Potts, 
to see pa about buying the spotted cow. I—I 
guess I’ve been pretty mean to you this week, 
Hester, but I was only fooling. ’’ 

**Yes, I know,’’ said Hester in a tone of 
motherly indulgence. ‘‘But it doesn’t matter 
as long as I have these.’’ She patted the pocket 
of her apron into which she had tucked the 
ten wonderful pieces of paper that meant the 
fulfillment of her ambition. 

Then, seeing Dan’s letter projecting from 
the other pocket, she patted that, too. 
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THE RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HINK before you speak; a drop of ink 
will discolor and spoil a whole pitcherful 
of water. 


All Science had its errors in the Past. 
’Tis better Error should come First than Last. 


HAT you put into the moments as they 
pass will make the substance of the 
moments to come. 


RITISH Columbia is making plans on a 
large scale to kill sea lions and use their 
skins as material for shoes: a project that the 
fishermen of the province welcome, because a 
sea lion eats on an average fifty pounds of fish 
a day. 
N a jungle so dense that it was necessary to 
hack a path with cutlasses a surveyor on 
the Gold Coast of Africa recently discovered a 
massive copper chair that Queen Victoria gave 
to an Ashanti chief. No one knows the whole 
history of the chair, but there is a native legend 
that the old chief used it as his throne and 
that when he died his people placed it over his 
grave, where it has remained unmolested in 
spite of its value, the sole relic of the splendor 
of a savage king. 


N 1919 the Philadelphia mint made for Peru 

7,000,000 bronze pieces, 13,750,000 nickel 
pieces and 29,195 gold one-pound blanks; for 
Argentina it made a large order of bronze 
pieces and 47,595,000 nickel pieces; and for 
Siam, 13,175,000 bronze pieces. In the same 
year the San Francisco mint made for the 
Philippine Islands, which use American gold 
coins, but which have all other coins made 
according to their own designs, 2,000,000 nickel 
pieces and 11,115,000 silver pieces. 

HE recent death of Capt. John Johncox 

calls to mind the story of his once having 
attempted to thrash the late King Edward of 
England, then Prince of Wales, who tripped 
him in the dark on the yachtsmen’s green at 
Cowes in 1880. The captain did not get very 
far, for the Prince’s identity was soon revealed, 
and the fight came to an end; but apparently 
he was justified in the attempt, and Edward, 
as he frequently showed in after life, was a 
good-enough ‘‘sport’’ to admit it. 

HE new British dreadnaught Hood, a 

battleship that has more than the speed of 
a cruiser, is said to carry a greater weight of 
armor than any earlier dreadnaught. Profiting 
by the lessons of the Battle of Jutland, the 
constructors have particularly - protected her 
deck against the impact of plunging projectiles 
fired at a range of 16,000 yards. She is 860 feet 
long, can make thirty-one knots an hour, and 
is armed with eight fifteen-inch guns and a 
secondary battery of twelve five-and-a-half- 
inch guns. 

O the university professor for whom long, 

intensive research is necessary if he is to 
grow in scholarship, the summer vacation, 
which at one American university has in- 
creased in a hundred years from 42 days to 
105 days, is indispensable; to the able-bodied 
undergraduate it affords an opportunity to 
carry on his own studies, to earn money to 
pay his way, or, if that is not necessary, to get 
a job and do his part of the work of the world. 
There is no excuse for the college man who 
does not put his vacation to good use in one 
way or another. 


"T°HE mathematical prodigies of a century 

ago upon whom we commented some time 
since in this column have a modern counter- 
part in a Polish boy eight years old who 
appears. to combine the talents of a Bidder and 
of a Morphy. Although he can read and write 
nothing except his own name, whieh is Samuel 
Rzeschewski,—an achievement of which we 
would not speak slightingly,—he is able to 





_| make intricate multiplications and to work out 


obscure algebraic formulas; and of more than 
four hundred games of chess played in public in 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, 
Belgium and France, many of them against 
eminent players, he has lost only two. 
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THE PEACE RESOLUTION AND THE 
MANDATE 


"Tine real difference between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States is not that one is monarchical in 
form and the other republican. It is that the 
executive and the legislative functions of gov- 
ernment are differently related. The British 
executive is merely a directing committee of 
the legislature, supported always by a major- 
ity of the popular house. In the United States 
the two departments are separate and codrdi- 
nate. They are capable therefore of disagree- 
ment, of rivalry, of open hostility. Such a 
situation as exists to-day in Washington would 
be impossible in London. It is, unfortunately, 
always possible with us. 

The Knox resolution, declaring the war at 
an end, was admittedly irregular; it was an 
attempt on the part of Congress to escape from 
the anomalous situation in which we are left 
by the President’s insisting on the original 
draft of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Senate’s flatly refusing to ratify the treaty in 
that form. It is doubtful whether Congress has 
any constitutional authority to declare peace in 
that way ; and it is certain that without a treaty 
properly negotiated we cannot resume relations 
with Germany. The resolution, if passed over 
the President’s veto, could have had only a 
domestic effect. It could have been interpreted 
as putting an end to certain powers that the 
President can exercise until peace is declared, 
but it would have done nothing to clear up 
our confused relations both with friends and 
with enemies in Europe; it would have left 
our national policy toward those nations as 
muddled as ever. For that reason it must be 
regarded merely as a move in the game of 
domestic politics, which will merely aggravate 
the hostility between President and Congress. 

The executive and the legislature differed 
again on the question of the Armenian man- 
date. President Wilson wished the nation to 
undertake it; few Senators or Congressmen 
seem to have shared his desire, though many 
felt in duty bound to sustain him. 

The question has two sides; a public man 
may be pardoned for hesitating about his vote. 
Americans feel a deep sympathy for Armenia. 
The Armenians have suffered more perhaps 
than any other people in modern times; but 
they have kept alive their Christian faith and 
their love of freedom. The Armenians desire 
our protection, and it would be a chivalrous 
and unselfish act for us to try to protect 
them. 

At the same time the difficulties of the task 
are apparent. There are few countries so 
remote from our own, so hard to reach with 
men and supplies. As mandatary in Armenia 
we could hardly escape getting embroiled in 
all the disorders that for some years to come 
are sure to agitate the Near East. The experi- 
ment would be contrary to all our traditions 
and might easily prove harmful to us without 
being of real value to the Armenians them- 
selves. If we took the mandate, it would be 
a venture of faith, a frank acceptance of a 
certain burden, in the hope of doing good even 
at serious cost to ourselves. 

The duty of accepting that burden is no 
doubt the reason that leads President Wilson 
to urge the mandate upon us; the danger of 
accepting it is the reason that leads Congress, 
which is made up principally of practical men 
of affairs and politicians, to oppose the Presi- 
dent. The episode only opens a little wider 
the breach between the two departments and 
makes any prospect of agreement on matters 
of foreign policy still more unlikely, 
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A DOLLAR AN HOUR OR LOAF 


RECENT dispatch from a Western in- 
A dustrial town said that there was plenty 
of unemployed labor about, that there 
were lines of applicants at every mill or foun- 
dry office; but that no one would go to work 
for less than a dollar an hour. The dispatch 
added that many of the men had come in 
from the farms that surround the town, look- 
ing for ‘‘easier work and bigger pay.”’ _ 

The situation is common all over the United 
States. Together with the spirit of speculation, 
which thrives at a time of underproduction and 
extravagance, it is at the bottom of the steadily 
rising cost of living. It means a continually 
increasing costliness of industrial production 





and a continually diminishing supply of food. 
Then will follow a business breakdown and 
severe hardship. Is that the only way in which 
Americans can learn thrift and wisdom ? 

Men who will not work except for a wage 
arbitrarily fixed and who do less work both in 
quality and quantity for that wage deliberately 
delay our recovery from the waste and destruc- 
tion of war and help the profiteer to keep the 
price of everything we need high in air. They 
have made the farm worker think that he is a 
fool to stay long hours at really hard work. 
Therefore, he leaves the farm and crowds into 
the city to get his share of the ‘‘easy money. ’’ 
We see with a sigh the old habits of industry 
and of conscientiousness disappearing ; it is too 
much to hope that mere exhortation will call 
those habits back, but we are drifting toward 
a situation in which they will have to come 
back if we are going to live and want to have 
the simplest comforts of life. 
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WEATHER 


HE first interest that invades our sleepy 
| heads when we wake in the morning, 
the first topic of conversation at any hour 
in the day when we meet a friend and the 
last subject to receive our speculative consid- 
eration when we open the window before pop- 
ping into bed for the night is usually the 
weather. This year, in most parts of the 
country, the weather has been exceptionally 
interesting and disagreeable. It has interfered 
seriously with our comfort, our enjoyment and 
our business. In a period when people’s dispo- 
sitions were already tried by the high cost of 
living and by after-the-war animosities, dis- 
turbance and unrest along comes weather of 
a most violent and persistent sort and intensi- 
fies the general glumness. 

Rightly regarded, weather, even bad weather, 
is a tonic and a disciplinarian. Of course there 
are some extremes of meteorological activity 
for which no good word can be said—tornadoes, 
hurricanes and blizzards; but the ordinary or 
even the out-of-the-ordinary run of bad 
weather is a blessing in disguise, as the supe- 
rior prosperity and progressiveness of the 
inhabitants of countries exposed to such vicis- 
situdes demonstrates. Variety in weather seems 
always to mean versatility in man. 

The reason is, of course, that people are not 
going to be dominated by unfavorable weather 
if they can help it. Where the conditions of 
climate are nearly always favorable and a 
living is to be had with the smallest possible 
effort it is different; people are readily sub- 
missive to benign circumstance. But the fight 
to overcome conditions unfavorable to easy 
living has developed the most valuable quali- 
ties of character. The complaints against the 
weather that have been so general and so just 
this year, though they have indicated disgust, 
have seldom been without the note of dogged 
defiance. 

To defy bad weather in act as well as in 
thought is for the healthy person the best way 
of dealing with it. There is certainly no better 
way of working off the sullen spirit that it 
sometimes engenders. Few storms are so 
severe that one who is in good physical condi- 
tion and who is appropriately clad will not be 
the better for getting out and battling with 
them. Bad weather cuts us off sometimes from 
pleasures to which we had looked forward, 
but if we take it in its own challenging spirit 
we shall find in it pleasure of another and, it 
may be, a more substantial kind. 
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DRIVES 


NE of the legacies of the war that begin 
Q to be a little wearisome is the drive. 

Faced with the necessity of raising 
unheard-of sums for military and charitable 
purposes, the American people discovered the 
tremendous possibilities of organized solicita- 
tion backed by the compulsive force of public 
opinion. Under that stimulus it accomplished 
results that were almost miraculous. 

When the war ended, we expected drives 
also to cease. But they have not ceased. There 
are still a multitude of causes—many of them 
as good, if not as immediately pressing, as 
those to which we contributed in war time— 
and those who are especially interested in 
them have had too illuminating a demonstra- 
tion of the efficacy of the drive to forego the 
use of it. We are still pursued by endless 
organized appeals to our generosity, each of 
them supported by the supposed coercive 
opinion of that part of the public which is 
particularly alive to its importance. 

Most of these causes, as we have said, are 
good. We want to give to them when we can 
and as much as we can. But those interested 





are inclined to ask of us more than we can 
afford and to visit us with the disapproval of 
‘*public opinion’’ if we fail to respond. There 
was something of that tyranny during the war. 
In some cases the individual’s right to decide 
for himself what he ought to give was in effect 
denied. Many persons were restless under the 
methods used, though the emergency was so 
great that they kept silent. It is a mistake to 
try the patience of the community further, 
even in the best of causes. 

The graduates of Bowdoin College who have 
in charge the raising of some necessary money 
for the use of the college have taken a stand 
that many of the soliciting brotherhood might 
well imitate. 

They have not set themselves to extort from 
the alumni, already harassed no doubt by a 
score of drives, a huge sum of money. They 
have put the needs of the college before the 
graduates and have suggested a way in which 
small contributions repeated from year to year 
can be made as useful as the large ones that 
are usually desired. There they have left the 
matter with this bit of sensible comment: 

‘There are no assessments and no rating 
committees. You give what you can afford, 
when you get ready. .. . Public opinion has 
been doing a lot of things outside its regular 
business during the last few years, and it seems 
high time that public opinion, along with the 
government, retired to the side lines and let 
the individual have the former God-given priv- 
ilege of being a man and of determining his 
own action in the seclusion of his own con- 
science and the knowledge of his own purse. ’’ 

What a relief if all financial campaigns were 
conducted on those principles! 
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BRITISH PARTIES AND PROSPECTS 


OR some unexplained reason nearly all of 
F the American newspaper correspondents 
in England give one-sided accounts of 
current happenings and tendencies in British 
politics. In sending quotations from the London 
journals they draw chiefly from those of the 
opposition. In that way they give American 
readers the impression that the voters are turn- 


| ing steadily against the government. It is true, 


of course, that the government is vigorously 
opposed and has met with reverses; but those 
who are fighting to get power always take a 
hopeful view of the future and always magnify 
small successes. To those who read both sides 
it does not seem that the government is in 
danger of early defeat, or, if it is, that those 
who might defeat it would be able to constitute 
a government that would last long. 

The situation is quite unpreeedented. The 
two historical parties—Liberal and Conserva- 
tive—retain their organizations, but neither of 
them is arrayed in full strength against the 
other, for a major part of each supports the 
coalition ministry of Mr. Lloyd George. A 
minority ofeach party declines to join in that 
support. Conservatives, or Unionists, are less 
antagonistic than the Liberals. They do not 
class themselves with the opposition, and ordi- 
narily they vote with the government. 

The Liberals who are not of the coalition 
are violently against Mr. Lloyd George. They 
have recently had a great accession of parlia- 
mentary strength in the return of Mr. Asquith 
to the Commons, but their voting strength in 
that body is small—much smaller than it is in 
the country at large. 

Besides the two parties, and the combination 
of them in the coalition, there are three others 
in the Commons: the Irish Nationalists, once 
led by John Redmond, who number a bare 
handful of members; the Sinn Fein, which has 
nearly a hundred members, not one of whom 
has taken his seat; and the Independent Labor 
party. The Labor party is, or has been, admit- 
tedly the growing political group. It has in- 
creased largely at the expense of the Liberals, 
who used to favor its policies, and who have 
lately gone over in considerable numbers to the 
support of its candidates. In recent elections it 
has made important gains and has shown 
astonishing strength in local and municipal 
contests. 

The victory of the Lloyd George coalition 
in the general elections was overwhelming. It 
is no wonder that as time passes it should 
suffer defeats. It is inevitable that those who 
are extreme in their views shall be dissatisfied 
and disappointed when they discover that the 
government is steering a moderate course be- 
tween the extremes. But the cabinet does not 
seem by any means to have lost the confidence 
of the people as a whole. 

What would happen if a chance combination 
of Labor men, Liberals and a few Unionists 
were to give an adverse vote in the Commons 
is an interesting speculation. It certainly would’ 
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not create a majority that could command the 
necessary support in the present House. There 
would have to be another general election, 
and the Labor party would hope to succeed. 
Nevertheless, the chances are that it would 
encounter such a union of the conservative 
forces that the fulfillment of its hopes would 
be at least deferred. 
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ABOUT PRICES 


REAT rejoicing accompanied what many 
’ persons hopefully regarded a short time 

ago as the beginning of the long-desired 
decline of prices. Wholesale prices of meat were 
cut. Dealers in clothing in many cities marked 
down their goods. Sensational reductions in the 
prices of other kinds of merchandise were 
made. If it were the beginning of a general 
movement downward, it would be the most 
joyful event since the armistice. 

It is not pleasant to express doubts and to 
warn of disappointment, but it is a duty to look 
facts in the face. Prices are not regulated by the 
dealers in goods, but are governed by economic 
laws. The present high prices are owing to 
the operation of those laws; until the condi- 
tions that caused them change, a permanent 
fall in prices is not possible. Up to this time 
the conditions have not changed. 

The relation of supply to demand is what 
chiefly controls prices, though the relation 
between the supply and the demand of any 
particular commodity may not absolutely con- 
trol its price. Just as in the stock market a 
break in the value of steel shares will demor- 
alize the market and depress telephone, rail- 
way and mining stocks, so the prices of 
commodities are bound together. A general 
rise carries along many things that are not 
directly affected by the cause of the rise. 

Now, a searcity of goods of all sorts, a low 
rate of production, high wages, inefficient 
transportation, increased rents, inflated credit 
—those and other causes have contributed, 
some to diminish supply, others to increase 
demand; increasingly high prices are the 
result, as each cause in turn adds momentum 
to the process. 

Not one of the agencies that brought about 
the present condition has ceased to act, or 
has greatly diminished its activity. Thus the 
inexorable law remains in full foree. If there 
be no change in the situation that produced 
the high prices, the dealers who have cut 
prices will find that they cannot restock their 
counters at the prices for which they sold. 

When men begin to work again at top speed ; 
when they practice the economy that everyone 
preaches but that few perform ; when the rail- 
ways can move goods promptly, —in short, 
when there is a general surplus instead of a 
general dearth of food and merchandise, —then 
we may hope for a turn in the movement of 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 3 to June 9) 


EPUBLICAN CONVENTION. — The 
convention was called to order in the 
Coliseum, Chicago, on June 8. Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts was selected as temporary 
chairman and later made permanent chairman 
also. His opening speech was a severe arraign- 
ment of President Wilson for his alleged dicta- 
torial conduct and his attempt to augment the 
executive power at the expense of the national 
legislature. The proceedings on Wednesday 
were delayed because the committee on resolu- 
tions found it very difficult to agree upon a 
platform declaration concerning the Republi- 
can policy toward the League of Nations. 
so] 
ABOR MEETS. —The American Federation 
of Labor met at Montreal on June 7. In 
his opening speech Mr. Gompers declared that 
labor must not permit any denial of the right 
to strike. Like the party conventions, the meet- 
ing was largely occupied with discussing the 
League of Nations and a resolution approving 
Irish independence. ° 


ONGRESS.—On June 4 the President re- 

turned the budget bill to Congress with 
his veto. He held that a provision permitting 
the removal of. the Controller General or his 
assistant, both Presidential nominees, by con- 
current resolution of Congress, was a usurpa- 
tion of executive authority. After failing to 
override the veto, the House passed the bill 
in a form that met the President’s objections. 
In the Senate Senators Harris of Georgia and 
Reed of Missouri prevented action by filibus- 
tering. —— The postal pay increase bill was 
passed by both houses and signed by the 
President. Congress also voted to repeal 
all war-time laws except the food-control act 
and the trading-with-the-enemy act, but the 
President, by failing to sign the resolution, 








interposed a pocket veto. He took the same 
course with regard to the water-power bill, 
which Congress passed after considering it for 
twelve years. —The appropriation bills all 
went through safely, but the rivers and har- 
bors bill was still in conference when Con- 
gress adjourned on June 5. 
e 


ROHIBITION UPHELD.—On June 7 
the Supreme Court unanimously sustained 
the constitutionality of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead prohibition enforcement 
act. Justice McKenna wrote an opinion dis- 
senting from the view of the court concerning 
concurrent legislation, and holding that Con- 
gress and the state legislatures must each pass 
legislation in order to enforce the amend- 
ment. Justice Clarke also announced his dis- 
sent from some of the rulings of the court. 
eS 
OAL. — President Wilson has appointed 
the commission that is to adjust the wage 
controversy in the anthracite mining industry. 
Mr. N. J. Terry represents the miners, Mr. 
William L. Connell the 
operators and Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, president of 
Ohio State University, 
the public. 
e 


EXICO. — Adolfo 

de la Huerta was 
inaugurated as provi- 
sional president of Mex- 
ico. ——The bubonic 
plague has appeared in 
Vera Cruz, and it was 
reported that the city 
had accepted the offer 
of our government to send a sanitary detach- 
ment to help stamp out the disease. 
eS 


ERMANY.—The parliamentary elections 
were held on June 6. The returns indicated 
gains for both radical and conservative parties 
and losses for the moderates. The government 
bloc, consisting of the Majority Socialists, the 
Centre party and the Democrats, will control 
somewhat less than half of the new Reichstag, 
and it promises to be a difficult matter to ar- 
range any coalition that will control the Reichs- 
tag. The vote of the Communist party was very 
small indeed, but the Independent Socialists, 
who are distinctly radical, cast nearly as many 
votes as the Majority Socialists; and the 
People’s party, which is the old National 
Liberal party, of wealth and of commerce, made 
large gains. The ministry handed its resigna- 
tion to President Ebert on June 8, but he 
requested it to remain in office for the present. 
e 
USSIA. —Fighting continued in the neigh- 
borhood of Kiev and on the Dvina and 
Berezina fronts. Conflicting reports came from 
Warsaw and from Moscow, but it was evident 
that the Poles had checked the Bolshevist 
advance in the north and still kept possession 
of Kiev. The Lithuanian government, which 
finds its territories menaced by the fighting in 
the Dvina region, has begun to mobilize its 
army.-—The negotiations between Krassin, 
the soviet envoy, and the British cabinet minis- 
ters continued at Downing Street. The premier 
told the Commons that the other Allied powers 
were entirely willing that the conference 
should take place and defended the policy of 
permitting trade with a country even though 
the government of that country were tyranni- 
cal and incapable. e 


RELAND.—A number of police barracks 

were attacked by armed rioters, and the 
courthouse at Cappagh White, Munster, was 
burned. Several handsome country houses were 
also set on fire during the week and destroyed. 
——It is reported that about sixty thousand 
troops are now stationed in Ireland, together 
with a number of war vessels anchored in 
various harbors. 
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UNGARY.—On June 4 the Hungarian 
delegates met the Allied representatives 
at Versailles and signed the treaty of peace. 
The day was observed throughout Hungary as 
a day of mourning. It was reported in Paris 
that riots, which often took the form of anti- 
Semitic outbreaks, had oceurred in Hungary. 
so] 

HINA. —Six of the states hitherto support- 

ing the southern government at Canton 
have decided to secede, and will endeavor to 
reach an understanding with the northern 
leaders in order to establish a single govern- 
ment under a new constitution. Wu Ting-fang, 
long Chinese minister at Washington, and Sun 
Yat-sen, first provisional president of China, 
are leaders in the movement. 

eS 

URKEY.—The Nationalist troops of Mus- 

tapha Kemal have driven the Sultan’s men 
back to Constantinople and are themselves so 
near the city that British ships in the Sea of 
Marmora can shell their positions. —— The 
Turks in Thrace mean to oppose the occupation 
of that provinee by the Greeks, according to the 
provisions of the treaty, and are said to be arm- 
ing themselves in preparation for resistance. 











Popcorn and Peanuts, 
a Toy and Everything 


Doesn't it just make your mouth §) 
water now to think of Cracker Jack! 
You know how those crisp, golden 
kernels of candy-covered popcorn 
just melt in your mouth. 


And way down near the bottom 
of the box, those wonderful roasted 
peanuts that crunch between your 
teeth. You always save those till 
last, they're so good. 


There's only oneCracker 


Your neighborhood dealer who \\ 
sells candy will appreciate 
your Cracker Jack patronage 

RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 
An 3 Marshmallows and other 
**RELIABLE”’ Confections. 


Chicago and Brooklyn 









































called it) near Monroe, Louisiana. 


that nobody knows when it was, nor 














**The Proof of the Fenc- 
ing is in the Lasting.”’ 


“Build of Cypress Lumber eal You Build but Once.” 


DoesCypress f=, Last?! 


” ba 


Study These Photographs of an “Ingrowing Fence’’ 
WITHOUT A NAIL OR A PEG IN IT. 


Below is a glimpse down a country highway (“‘de big road,’® as Uncle Remus 

That fence has no posts. 

forcing spht Cypress boards between —-. This occurred so many years ago 
w 


It was built by 


0 was the labor-saving genius who did it. 


hen the trees grew, 
and grew, and grew. 


NOW, PLEASE, study the 
larger photograph and see in 
detail how the fence looks to- 
day. Note the size of the tree, 
and how deeply are embedded 
the ends of those old Cypress 
rails—no one can tell how 
deep they extend in. Note, 
also, how weathered they are, 
yet they ring as true and sound 
under a hammer as though 
just hewn. Were those old 
Cypress boards somebody’s 
money’s worth? Why should 
not YOU do as well with your 
lumber money—whether you 
are building a beautiful home 
or just patching up the old 
place? (USE CYPRESS.) 


WRITE FOR VOL. 1. 


—EE neil 











Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at your local lumber dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, /et us know. 




















Canoes 
Cae Rowboats 
Fishboats 
——— Motor Boats 
4 Outboard Motors 
I catatoc rree- 
Order by Mail 


Please state what you are interested in. 














THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFE. C0., 1523 Ann St.. PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Write at once for Big Free 68-Page 
ww 80,000 


Book which shows how 
have 
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ALL HE HAS LEFT 


HE winter I was sixteen,’ an elderly 
a lawyer said recently, “I joined our 
home church at the spring communion 
by profession of faith in Christ. Prob- 
ably I didn’t realize fully the import 
of the step I was taking, but I think I 
was genuinely in earnest, and I sincerely tried to 
live as a Christian should. 

“One blustery January afternoon, when I had 
been a church member several months, Deacon 
Crandall stopped me on the road. There had been 
a number of fine catches of fish through the ice, 
and Joe Stickney and I had our tackles and our 
supply of bait all ready for an early start. 

“‘I’ve just been over to Jake Streever’s,’ the 
deacon said. ‘The folks are all sick, and the woman 
and Mis’ Adams wanted to send over some things. 
There wa’n’t no fire in the house to speak of, Rob- 
ert, and there ain’t a stick of wood in the shed; so 
I’m going to change the team on to the heavy 
sleigh soon’s I get home and draw ’em a load of 
four-foot, and enough stove length to last ’em over- 
night. You’re a young, husky fellow, Robert; why 
can’t you play the good Samaritan and saw up 
what I draw down first thing in the mornin’?’ 

“Joe Stickney and I plan to go fishing to-mor- 
row,’ I replied. ‘I guess you’ll have to look up 
somebody else. We’ve got everything all ready.’ 

“*T see,’ the deacon said mildly. ‘I didn’t know 
that; I thought it’d be a good chance for you.’ He 
kept looking at me with his sober, kindly eyes. 
‘The way it comes to me is that you and me and 
the rest of us are all the Lord Jesus has left to tell 
other folks what a good, kind, self-denyin’ Saviour 
He was. If there wa’n’t no Christians tryin’ to 
live up to their high callin’, Robert, there wouldn’t 
be a whisper for the Lord—not a whisper—this 
side of heaven. That’s why I thought mebbe you’d 
prize the chance and be giad to take it.’ 


























“I told him on the spur of the moment that I 

would give up my fishing trip and saw the wood, 

and I believe I never did any bit of hard work 

what real service was, and since then, whenever 

I have been tempted to shirk my Christian obliga- 

tions, Deacon Crandall’s homely aphorism has 

rebuked me— We're all the Lord Jesus has left.’ 

essence of Christian discipleship? We’re all He 
has left.”’ 

eg 
A PROFESSIONAL CONVERSATION 

i HAVE come,” Flora Mae explained, “for 

ways understood that novelists are ex- 

perts in the art of life—theoretically, of 

course. If you are busy, I will retire 

after having made an appointment for 

so I will inform you at the outset that I am in no 

position at present to reimburse you financially; 

your reward will be the far greater one of helping 

hampered genius. I trust you observe the alliter- 

The novelist pushed aside a pile of papers and 
exchanged her desk chair for a more comfortable 
and less businesslike one. 

“I’m so glad you came, Flora Mae. I’ve been 
keeping. The problem of heroines in real life is 
nothing to be compared with that of heroines in 
fiction.” 

“That’s your point of view,’ Flora Mae re- 

“Granted. But I’m open to yours. Do enlighten 
me, please. It may be exactly the illumination I 
need.” 

“TI am going,” said Flora Mae, “to ask some 
answer me truthfully. Let me state, first of all, 
that it is the passionate desire of my life to be a 
heroine. Not upon the screen or the stage, but in 
real life. One of those splendid young creatures 
beautiful arid noble than the last.” 

“I see,” the novelist replied. 

“First of all,” Flora Mae began, “there is my 
name. Did you ever in all your researches discover 
Isn’t that alone an insurmountable handicap?” 

“A handicap, I acknowledge, but not insur- 
mountable. I know a professor of mathematics 
named Mignonette.’’ 
ematics, but we’ll let that pass. The next question 
is noses. Did you ever read of a heroine with a 
lumpy nose? Would you dare risk your royalties 
by introducing one?” 
the novelist in quéstion replied modestly. “ But 
that’s my misfortune. I refer you to the Russians, 
who are masters. I can assure you that a nose of 
any kind whatever is nothing at all to them.” 


with more genuine satisfaction. I learned that day 
What words can express better the very core and 
some professional advice. I have al- 
an early interview. I desire to be perfectly frank, 
ation.” 
working all day and haven’t written a page worth 
torted. 
very searching questions. I trust your honor to 
who rise from each untoward circumstance more 
a heroine of tested nobility named Flora Mae? 
“That is encouraging. Thank you. I detest math- 
“I am too small a writer to dare experiments,” 
Flora Mae drew a breath of relief. “Again you 





THE HYPERBOLIST °- 

















“Don’t yew believe a word ’e tulls ee, Mister Clib- 
bit; ’e be very careless in handling the truth, ’e be.” 
—George Belcher in the Tatler. 





comfort me. But how about the fact that there is 
no available hero in all the countryside?” 

“Itis Woman’s Age. She no longer needs a hero 
in order to prove herself a heroine.” 

“Just one more,” Flora Mae begged. 

**A dozen, if you will.” 

“No taste in colors. Just absolutely no taste’ I 
can’t understand what makes people act about 
colors as they do.” 

“I should say, then, that people like Flora Mae 
for herself and not for her dress.” 

Flora Mae rose. ‘‘I feel better. It’s good to let 
out some of the nonsense. You needn’t think that 
I’m really fussing over life. It’s a heap bigger than 
I can hold.” 

“Flora Mae, I want to put myself on record,” 
the novelist replied. ‘I like heroines in real life a 
‘heap’ more than any I ever found—or put—in 


books.” 
¢ gs 


ALBERT CLEMENT 


NE day in the late nineties an intelligent 

boy of Brussels, not yet out of his teens, 

asked a question of his tutor. ‘“‘ Why,” he 
inquired, “do all these millions of people go to 
America?” Three years later, upon his own in- 
sistence, he came over to find out for himself. 

While he was finding out he called himself Al- 
bert Clement; but Albert Clement was inconven- 
iently handicapped—though he did amazingly 
well—by the necessity of devoting many hours, 
and even days, to the official duty of being some 
one else—the Prince of Flanders. 

On his very first day in New York he explored 
the elevated from terminal to terminal and the 
bridges, ferries, docks and boats of the water front. 
The next day he went shopping; the next, bicy- 
cling. 

He went bicycling not as Albert Clement but 
as the prince, with an official escort; but the call 
of the new freedom was not to be resisted. Em- 
ploying his long legs to their utmost, he pedaled 
ahead, darted down a side street and ran away. 
When, after many hours, he rejoined his worried 
chaperons at their hotel, he had had a grand good 
time, exploring new roads for himself away out into 
Westchester County; and he had found a compan- 
ion of the road in a casual bicyclist whose ac- 
quaintance he picked up, whose bicycle possessed 
several novel and interesting improvements. 

All this might have been merely youthful adven- 
turing. But Albert Clement really studied and 
tested our industries and opportunities. He re- 
sorted to overalls and tool kit in the great Stand- 
ard Oil Plant in Bayonne, New Jersey ; the railway 
repair and manufacturing centre at Cumberland, 
Maryland; the Airbrake Company, the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, and the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive Company in Pittsburgh, to mention 
no other places. He studied railway systems, too, 
under the direction of “Jim’’ Hill, the great rail- 
way magnate, who introduced him to Rogers, one 
of the pioneer engine drivers on the St. Paul run. 

The old engine driver and his young pupil 
promptly struck up a friendship, for Albert Clem- 
ent was intelligent and eager, and he had the phy- 
sique to command respect. His gaze ahead down 
the long track, watching out for signals, could be 
as safely trusted as his firm hand on the lever. 
From St. Paul to Milwaukee he made the run, 
unassisted though sharply watched by his old in- 
structor. 

When the train drew at last into Milwaukee, old 
Rogers patted the grimy young figure on the shoul- 
der. 

“You will make a good driver,” he told him; and 
the two went off to the nearest cheap restaurant 
and had a comradely and fortable lunch 
together. 

In all those experiences Albert Clement, good 
fellow and good worker, had not once relapsed 
into the Prince of Flanders. But in parting from 
his friend, Rogers, he suffered a slight touch of 
royalty. Wishing to make a parting gift to his in- 
structor, Albert Clement presented Rogers with a 
beautiful snuffbox. It is a habit kings have. Snuff- 
boxes are in their system! 

However, even if Rogers did not know the snuff- 
box was a snuffbox, and did not care a hoot (that 
bit of slang seems made for railway men!) about 
pretty toys or the Prince of Flanders, no doubt he 
was pleased with the gift for the sake of that 
promising young railway man, Albert Clement, 
who is now the King of the Belgians. 
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SNOW -BLIND ON A MOUNTAIN 
PEAK 


SUDDEN attack of snow blindness is bad 
enough on the trail, but to be stricken alone 
on @ high mountain is doubly terrible. Mr. 

Enos A. Mills describes such an experience in his 
book The Adventures of a Nature Guide. “As I 
climbed out of the dwarfed woods at timber line 
in the Rocky Mountains and started across the 
summit,” he writes, “the sun glare warned me of 
the danger of snow blindness. But the wild attrac- 
tions of the heights lured me on, and I lingered to 
look down into cafions and examine the magnifi- 
cent snow cornices. In hurrying across the pass I 
felt scorching pains, and at the summit my eyes 
became too painful to endure the light. When I 
closed them they swelled so that I could not open 
them. I was blind on the summit of the Continental 
Divide. 

‘“*T must have wandered far from the direct course 
to timber line, for I traveled more than twice as 
long as it should have taken me before I reached 
the timber line. Feeling my way from tree to tree, 
I at last found a blaze; but I soon lost the line in 
the woods, and finally my staff found no bottom 
and warned me that I was at a jumping-off place. 
Night was coming on, but darkness did not matter. 
My light had failed at noon. Going back along my 
trail, I avoided the cliff and made my way to the 
bottom of a cafion.”’ 

There the blinded man ascertained the points of 
the compass by a thick grove of spruces on the 
walls that faced north, and made his way down 
the floor of the cafion. He broke through into run- 
ning water, lost a snowshoe, recovered it with the 
greatest difficulty, clambered over a snowslide 
and finally stopped to make a fire and dry his 
chilled limbs. 

In the morning he smelled smoke and set out to 
find it. He made his way down the mountain side 
hour after hour until at mid-afternoon or later he 
suddenly smelled an ancient corral. He at last 
found a cabin and shouted, but there was no an- 
swer. Discovering that a board was nailed across 
the door, he broke in and started a fire in the stove. 
Then he dropped handfuls of snow on the stove 
and steamed his aching eyes. Leaning his back 
against the wall he fell asleep, awoke in the night, 
started the fire anew and again slept. 

“It must have been near noon when I finally 








woke,” he continues. ‘Going to the door, I stood 
and listened. Several shouts evoked only echoes. 
I finally decided to try to find the roadway lead- 
ing away from the cabin and, adjusting my snow- 
shoes, started down through the woods, I found a 
road through thick woods and readily followed it. 
When I emerged from the woods I knew by the 
pungent aspen smoke that I must be near a human 
habitation. As I stood listening a little girl curi- 
ously asked, ‘Are you going to stay here to-night?’ ” 
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THE HAT THAT CAME BACK 


ADICAL measures sometimes accomplish 
surprising things. The woman in the follow- 
ing story, which is taken from the Chicago 

News, may have set a precedent that will be of 
great value to adventurous milliners. 

“Have I seen that hat before?’ asked the vis- 
itor. 

“Do you like it?”’ replied the Hyde Park woman. 

“T do,” answered the visitor. ‘“‘Where did you 
buy it?” 

“That hat has a history. It’s the little stiff, ugly 
blue-and-black turban that I bought last year. It 
was a very great bargain, and some way or other, 
when I tried it on, it looked quite becoming. I 
brought it home. Then in came Mrs. Wilkins. 

“**My dear,’ she gushed— you know how she 
gushes—‘where did you get it?’ 

“*Do you like it?’ I asked. 

“Mrs. Wilkins examined it minutely. ‘Lovely 
weather we’re having,’ she said. So I knew it was 
every whit as homely as I feared it was. I really 
couldn’t afford another hat, and yet I felt that I 
must get rid of that one, so I decided to lose it. 

“One snowy, cold night our neighborhood theatre 
wasn’t crowded, so I put that offensive turban on 
the vacant seat beside me and left it there. 

“Next morning the bell rang. I opened the door, 
to find a young woman smiling at me. 

““*My dear Mrs. Casper,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid 
you forgot your hat last night.’ 

“Next I wrapped it up in'newspaper and threw it 
into the waste-paper barrel on the back porch. The 
janitor found it and gave it back to me. I tried to 
give it to Lucy, the colored girl, who cleans the 
flat once a week. She gently suggested that she 
was partial to things with more red in them. 

“Then Mrs. Gustafson came to visit me. You 
know she weighs about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. I told her the tale of the turban. She 
laughed. 

***Bring it out and put it on this chair. I’ll sit on 
it. Then you can say it was an accident.’ 

“She sat and then stood up. The poor turban 
looked like a pancake. 

“Ruined, hopelessly ruined!’ said Mrs. Gustaf- 
son with a grin. ‘Try it on, my dear.’ 

“I did. To my amazement, the thing in its trans- 
formed shape —”’ 

“Was tremendously becoming,” continued the 
visitor: 

“It’s the hat you see now,” said the Hyde Park 
woman. 

“It’s as unique as the method that remodeled 


it,” said the visitor. 
N 
A Magazine, gives an amusing account of the 
incidents likely to follow a forced landing. 

Forced landings, he says, have been responsible 
for all sorts of happenings to pilots, from marriage 
to pneumonia. Once, when my engine balked, I 
landed on a lawn near a big house. Two middle- 
aged men arrived. I asked after the nearest tele- 
phone. One man turned his back and left without 
a word, but clearly the other was anxious to help. 
He removed his hat, bowed with distinction, 
scratched his head and said: 

“Thank you—I mean to say, Good morning. You 
can telephone from the village church, I think.” 

“The village church!” I said incredulously. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

We remained looking at each other in a puzzled 
manner until a white-faced girl appeared. The 
man clutched my arm. 

— see that lady?” he half whispered. 

se es.” 

“She’s a duke’s daughter.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. Her intended broke off the engagement, 
and this so affected the poor girl’s brain that she 
became one of us.” 

I had landed in the grounds of a private lunatic 
asylum! 

What usually follows a forced landing is some- 
thing of this sort: You send for a local policeman 
to guard your machine while you .telephone. A 
small boy arrives and asks when the airyplane 
came down, mister? A small girl arrives and asks 
when the airyplane is going up, mister? A farm 
laborer arrives and tells you how the Zeppelins 
passed over the village five months ago. Many 
more boys and girls arrive and ask when the airy- 
plane is going up, mister? The policeman arrives 
and tells you how the Zeppelins passed over the 
village five months ago. Amid a quick fire of ques- 
tions from small boys, you walk to the post office, 
telephone for mechanics, and walk back again. 
The crowd is now much bigger, and grows every 
minute. Men, women and babies of every age visit 
you. Scores of children continue to spring from 
nowhere in particular. The small boys dodge under 
the planes and ask what makes the propeller go 
round, and whether you have dropped bombs on 
Germany, and, above all, when the airyplane is 
going up, mister? 

And you decide that, after all, Herod was nota 
bad sort of chap. e 


THE FEARLESS NIGHTINGALE 
A NIGHTINGALE in a little village not far 


FORCED LANDINGS 
English aviator, writing in Blackwood’s 


from London once reminded a field natural- 

ist in a striking manner of the fallacy of the 
belief that all wild creatures are constantly afraid 
of attack from powerful enemies. A bird will see 
the deadliest enemy of its kind, says Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, who describes the incident in his book 
Birds in Town and Village, and unless it be so 
close as actually to threaten its life it will regard 
the enemy with indifference or mere anger. 

It happened to be raining—a warm rain without 
wind. I heard a nightingale in a narrow lane and 
went toward it softly in order not to frighten it 
away. It sat on a dead projecting twig of a low 
thorn tree only about five feet above the bare 
ground of the lane. 

Here was this nightingale singing in the rain, 
seeing but not heeding me; while beneath the 
hedge, almost directly under the twig it sat on, a 
black cat was watching it with luminous yellow 
eyes. I did not see the cat at first, but I have no 
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; PORCHES <% 
Ste... CG Gertrude West 
Sa 
Stas homes is beautiful, my dears; the front 
veranda’s wide 
You’ll fix it up with hammocks, eh, and wicker 


things beside? 
The eee opens on the yard with just a step 


Why, yh if you’re satisfied of course 
e house will do. 
And yet, to me, across the years like some 
1ome-guiding torch, 
The brightest thing remembered is your moth- 
er’s kitchen porch. 
Back porches > ~_ summer time—I see the 


walaut tre 
i g pen br anches in the buoyant morn- 


A sliding pa pa a = SEEN bam; and in the 


The mellow ead June sone strewn to tempt 
the ones who’d pas 
All war a = ‘fragrance by the sun with busy 


bee: 
And robing “tipping gayly down to find their 


Your mother had some simple rules; tie sim- 
lest one of these— 
Shea oer kept the kitchen porch a place for 
shelling peas. 
On summer mornings when the shade lay cool 


and dewy there 
She’d "bring them py a shining pan, the steps 


her only chair; 

The | one about her forehead used to bob 
and shir 

In that cool, shady, spotless bower of memo- 
ries o’ mine. 

There patos = my "oan stood arow to wait 

western 
There farm conde dotted their hats and 





stretched themselves when work was 


done, 

Until the alonme ceed call; and there the 
children p played 

In all inf age drifting hours of bird song 
an 


ade ; 

And there at dusk we sat to watch the stars 
come twinkling out; 

While ail the little, Silent sounds of nighttime 
chirped about. 


We peeps feure on the wear of things we 
u sell 
We ougitt to to figure how they’!! last in memories 
as W 


e 
For many roofs may shelter us as life is pass- 


ng by, 
But only in our memories we live until we die. 
So choose goat house of oem, my dears, 
and choose it as 
But there is nothing 
shelling peas. 


pleas 
ike & a Kitchen porch for 


doubt that the nightingale knew that it was there. 
High up on the tops of the thorn were a couple of 
sparrows. Perhaps, like myself, they had come to 
listen. After at least five minutes, one of the two 
sparrows dropped from its perch straight down 
and, alighting on the ground directly under the 
nightingale, began busily pecking at something. 
No sooner had it begun pecking than out leaped 
the concealed cat. The sparrow fluttered wildly 
up from beneath or between the cat’s claws and 
escaped as if by a miracle. The cat, catching sight 
of me close by, sprang back into the hedge and 
was gone. Meanwhile, the exposed nightingale, 
perched only five feet above the spot where the 
sparrow had so nearly lost its life, continued to 
sing for some minutes after. It would, perhaps, 
have continued singing just the same if the spar- 
row had been caught and instantly killed. 


oe ¢ 


THE IRISH OURCQ 


T was the lesser, not the greater, rivers of France 
that linked themselves anew with history dur- 
ing the great war. Father Duffy of the “Fighting 

Sixty-ninth” liked to tease his friend, the young 
Frenchman, Lieut. Rerat, by joking him on the 
small size of the river Oureq, a vastly important 
stream that the regiment had recently crossed. 

“TI told him,” confesses the good father, “that 
one of our soldiers lay badly wounded near the 
river; and I offered him a pull at my canteen. 
Raising himself on one elbow and throwing out 
his arm, he exclaimed, ‘Give it to the Ourcq; it 
needs it more than I!’” 

A little later perhaps he would not have spoken 
so disrespectfully; for the orphaned French river 
was frankly adopted as a good Irish stream—and 
Father Duffy loves everything that savors of the 
Emerald Isle. To be sure, the Hibernicizing of the 
Ourcq was merely a happy accident; but it was too 
good not to abide by. It was due to a soldier’s easy 
scorn of the niceties of the French tongue. Speak- 
ing of a certain air battle—that in which young 
Quentin Roosevelt lost his life—he was heard 
earnestly telling a comrade: 

“It was on the mornin’ we crossed the O’Rourke 
River and captured Murphy’s Farm!” 

Meurcy Farm upon the Oureq had been that 
day’s objective—but nothing can stop the Irish! 


es 


FOR VALUE (TO BE) RECEIVED 


HE recent death of both Andrew Carnegie 

and Prof. Ernst Haeckel, the scientist and 

philosopher of Jena, who died within a few 
days of each other, recalls the story of a student 
about to go to Jena whom Mr. Carnegie called into 
his office and asked to get an autograph of the 
well-known professor. 

Some time afterwards Carnegie received this 
letter: “Ernst Haeckel gratefully acknowledges 
receiving from Andrew Carnegie a microscope for 
the biological laboratory at Jena.” 

The ironmaster is said to have been so delighted 
with the professor’s shrewdness that he promptly 
sent the desired microscope. 
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A VERY GOOD REASON 


By Frances McKinnon Morton 


Now weeds are very hard to pull however 
much I try; 

I puff and pant, and wonder if this is the 
reason why: 


The whole round world is fastened on to . 
every rootlet white, 

And so we gardeners have to pull and tug 
with all our might! 


os 


Old Tales Retold by Uncle Ned 


VI. THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 
By E. W. Kemble 


LL dawgs ain’t alike, dat’s sartain. Some dawgs is good 
dawgs, an’ some dawgs is bad dawgs, an’—well, some 
dawegs is jus’ dawgs, dat’s all. De dawg what I got in 

mind were jus’ dawg. He had swarms o’ cousins and ’quaint- 
ances what was ’zackly like him, only dey looked different; 
de whole kit an’ caboodle was jus’ dawgs. 

Now dis here ole Mister Jus’ Dawg were pow’ful fond o’ 
eatin’. He were allus a-sniffin’ his nose into de cans and de 
kittles on de farm. He eben try to git into de chicken house 
for to see if some egg ain’t a-layin’ round handy for him to 
tote off and gobble up behint de barn. Ole Br’er Rooster objec’ 
to dat an’ flap him wid his wings an’ stick him wid his spur- 
rers till ol’ Mister Jus’ Dawg make a bee line for under de 
house. He was dat mean he would gobble up de milk right 
under de kittens’ noses. Nothin’ ’tall wa’n’t safe from dat 
dere ki-yi. 

De dawg on de next farm used to talk to Mister Jus’ 
Dawg mighty plain. ‘‘ Look a-here,’’ says he, ‘‘don’t you think 
*bout nothing ’tall ’cept’n’ a-chawin’ an’ a-swallerin’? You’s 
so fat now dat you can’t run ten yards widout a-settin’ 
down an’ a-puffin’ like a rusty steam ingine. Fus’ thing you 
know you gwine to git so you can’t eben move dat much—you 
suttinly is!’’ 

But it don’ do no good in dis world to talk to Jus’ Dawg, 
kase he done long ago made up what little min’ he got dat 
eatin’ were livin’ an’ livin’ were eatin’, and dat’s all. 

He ain’t turn no answer to his neighbor dawg ’cept’n’ to 
stick up his nose an’ look de yuther way. 

**Oo-0-0!’’ Jus’ Dawg was allus a-sayin’ to hisself, ‘‘ef I 
could once set my toofs in a fat juicy beefsteak, I wouldn’ 
ax for nothin’ ’tall more for a year!’’ 

Day in an’ day out he dream ’bout dat beefsteak. Bimeby, 
one day, sho’ nuff he sniffle on de wind dat a beefsteak were 






ORAWINGS BY 
E. W. KEMBLE 


“| RECKON I GWINE TO HAVE DAT BEEFSTEAK, TOO" 


somewhar roun’. He sniff an’ he snuff all ober de premises, 
tell at las’ his nose lead ’im into de kitchen an’ up to a shelf. 
An’ dar on dat shelf were a fat juicy beefsteak what his 
missus done jes’ brung home! 

Well, suh, ole Mister Jus’ Dawg ain’t ask nary a question; 
he ain’t eben say, ‘‘Ef you please. ’’ He jes’ p’intedly grab dat 
piece 0’ beefsteak and make off lak de furies was after him. 
Away he run, lickety-split, down de lane an’ ober de fields. 
Pres’n’y he come to a little erick wid a narrow plank acrost. 





“ BOOJERUMI"' HOLLER OLE MISTER BULL FROG 


‘*Ef I kin git to de yuther side o’ dis here crick,’’ says ole 
Mister Jus’ Dawg to hisself, ‘‘I kin eat my snack in peace, 
an’ won’t dat be fine!’’ 

So, moughty keerful and moughty cautious, he went a-step- 
pin’ acrost de narrow plank. Ebery time he taken a step dat 
beefsteak go flip-flop under his nose. Look lak he can’t wait 
nohow till he git to de yuther side. 

But all at onct, when he ain’t but halfway acrost, he spy 
some’n nuther what make him stop short. Dat some’n nuther 
was a great fat dawg down in de water a-swimmin’ roun’ wid 
a big beefsteak between his jaws. 

Mister Jus’ Dawg sot up a growl. ‘‘Err-r-oo!’’ he say. ‘‘I 
reckon I gwine to have dat beefsteak, too.’’ 

Den he growl again and make a grab for de yuther dog’s 
meat. An’ kersplash! away it done gone, a-sailin’ down de 
crick ; an’ dar was de yuther dawg a-lookin’ back wid nothin’ 
*tall in his mouf neither. 

‘**Boojerum!’’ holler ole Mister Bull Frog from de bank jes’ 
den. ‘‘Boojerum, boojerum! What you mean, Mister Jus’ 
Dawg, by a-barkin’ and a-bitin’ at your shadder?’’ 

Wid dat all de bull frogs on de bank set up a loud boojer- 
umin’ ; an’ ole Mister Jus’ Dawg, he sot his tail between his 
laigs an’ crope back home, dat ’shamed o’ hisself he couldn’t 
so much as lif’ up his eyes. 

When he git dar his missus larrup him good for stealin’ 
her beefsteak and put him to bed widout no supper. An’ 
what’s mo’, he ain’t so much as smell a beef bone from dat 
time on, no, sah, he ain’t. is 

An’ here am de moral o’ de tale: de greedier an’ de 
graspin’er a pusson gits de more resk dat pusson gwine to run 
0’ loosin’ what he already got. 


ees 


THE COUNTRY VISIT 
By May Turner 


The big horse walked beside her with a gentle nose thrust out, 
The colt came running from the field and frolicked all about; 
The chickens crowded close, until the farmer's wife said, ** Shoo!" 
“I think they like to have me here,” said little "Liza Lou. 


The ducks were swimming in the pond: they gave a friendly 
quack; : 

The turkeys came to greet her from behind the golden stack ; 

The rooster strutted up and said, ‘“‘ How do de doodle do?” 

“I'm pretty well, I thank you, sir,” said little "Liza Lou. 


The old cat waked and slept again, stretched out upon the floor; 
The hen with all her fluffy brood was clucking near the door; 
The long-legged calf came skipping, and the mother cow 

said, ** Moo!” 
“I like the country very much,” said Little ’Liza Lou. 


The pet lamb snuggled at her side and gave a timid bleat; 

The kind old house dog wagged his tail and lay down at her feet; 
And from the dovecot, soft and low, she heard the pigeons coo. 
“Oh, let me come again, sometime!” cried little "Liza Lou. 





HEN Jessica heard that there was a beautiful walled 
garden at the Hornby place she was willing to go 
with her mother to call. 

“‘Only, I wish they had some children!’’ she sighed. 

When she opened the green door in the wall she gave a 
gasp, for there in the centre of the garden was a little blue 
pond, and on the pond — Jessica could scarcely believe her 
eyes—was a tiny boat with all sails set. Its name, Rover, was 
painted in red letters on the side. The sails fluttered softly in 
the breeze as the little vessel turned, then became steady again 
as it moved slowly across the water. 

Jessica gave acry of joy; she held up her doll, Amy, so 
that she could see. Amy was a baby doll in long clothes, so 
young that she could only stare at the strange sight. But 
Jessica’s eyes were shining. 

After a while the breeze began to.blow the little boat nearer 
to the edge of the pond. Jessica had a fine idea. 

*“*Do you want to go sailing, Amy, my child?’’ she said. 
‘*Then you shall.’’ 

She waited patiently until the little boat was near enough; 
then with the help of a stick she drew it in to land. A mo- 
ment later it was off on the water again, and this time it had 
a passenger. . 

‘*Keep very still!’’ called Jessica. ‘‘Don’t rock the boat!’’ 

Just then she heard a queer, muffled sound somewhere 
near. She looked up quickly, but there was no one to be seen. 

**O dear!’’ she thought in alarm. ‘‘Perhaps I shouldn’t be 
playing with this boat. It must belong to a fairy, anyhow, 
because grown people wouldn’t have a boat so small.’’ 

Again she heard the queer sound. That time it sounded for 
all the world like a muffled giggle. Next she heard steps hur- 
rying along the gravel walk outside the wall. 





The Wreck of the Rover 


By Celia Thornton 


‘*Amy,’’ said Jessica in a loud whisper, ‘‘I’m going to hide; 
it might be a rhinoceros! But you must keep on sailing. Noth- 
ing can hurt you out on the water.’’ 

This time the queer sound was louder than ever. Jessica 
jumped behind a tiny tree that grew in a tub beside the lake. 
And then a dreadful thing happened. The door in the wall 
swung back and let in a strong draft of wind; over went the 
boat, doll and all. 

‘‘Oh, oh!’’ cried Jessica. ‘‘Amy will drown!’’ 

‘*No, she won’t!’’ said a voice suddenly, and Jessica was 
astonished to see a boy standing behind another little tree. 

The boy clapped his hands together. ‘‘ Here, Tim!’’ he called. 
‘*Quick, Tim, quick!’’ 

The next instant a shaggy little dog dashed into the garden. 
He came with such a rush that he almost upset the maid who 
had opened the door. 

‘*Dive and fetch, sir!’’ cried the boy. ‘‘Dive and fetch, 
Tim!’’ 

The dog did not hesitate. He plunged into the little lake 
and in a moment came to the surface again with the doll in 
his mouth. Then he swam ashore and laid his dripping burden 
at his master’s feet. ; 

‘*Good dog!’’ said the little boy. He walked over to Jessica 
and gravely handed her the doll. 

Jessica was overjoyed, but her lip still trembled. She glanced 
appealingly at the maid. 

‘“*Give me your baby,’’ the girl said kindly, ‘‘and I’ll go 
and wrap her in something dry.’’ 





When the maid had gone Jessica looked at the boy. ‘‘What 
is your name?”’ she said. ‘‘Mine’s Jessica, and I’m visiting 
here. ’’ 

‘*Mine’s Robin,’’ said the boy, ‘‘and I’m visiting here, 
too. I heard they had a lake, and so I brought my boat along. 
I jumped behind the tree when I heard you coming,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I knew you were here, and I wanted to surprise 
you. ” 

‘*Everything has surprised me,’’ Jessica said thoughtfully. 

Then she looked hard at the boy. 

**Tid you laugh behind the little tree?’’ she asked. 

Robin turned red. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ when 
you told your doll not to rock the boat. ’’ 

‘* And she didn’t rock it, you know,’’ Jessica said earnestly. 
‘¢The wind turned it over.’’ 

The boy looked as if he were trying hard not to laugh again, 
but at that moment the maid came back. ‘‘ Your father wants 
you,’’ she told Robin. ‘‘And here’s your baby,’’ she said to 
Jessica, ‘‘all warm and dry.’’ 

‘*T’m glad it had a hard body and no hair,’’ Robin said. 

Amy’s mother was a little offended at that, but she managed 
to smile. After all, Robin was only a boy. 

The two parted good friends. ‘‘There is a brook in my 
father’s field,’’ Robin said. ‘‘If you’ll come to our house, I’ll 
give that doll baby a fine sail in the Rover.’’ 

Jessica looked doubtful. ‘‘ But there might be a wreck,’’ she 
said. 

‘*Ho! Not with me for captain,’’ Robin said. ‘‘And you,’’ 
he added, ‘‘can be first mate.’’ 

**T’ll come,’’ Jessica promised. And it was not very long 
after that before Amy was put into blue trousers, blouse and 
cap and became a regular sailor! 


ORAWN BY ELISABETH 8. WARREN 














JESSICA WAS ASTONISHED TO SEE A BOY STANDING BEHIND ANOTHER LITTLE TREE 
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Are Here! 


AVE fun ona bicycle these 
wonderful summer days! 
Own the world’s best bike! 
Write to-day for our catalog, 
pick your model andthe Black 
a pate will be shipped at 
. Pay a small deposit, then 
rH “e week (or ly a month). Fac- 
tory direct price 


$1 a Week pays for the 


BLACK BEAUTY 


Many Exclusive Features 


The Black Beauty’s equip- 
ment includes $10 Firestone 
Blue Non-Skid Tires ; New De- 
parture Coaster Brake ; motor- 
cycle saddle, pedais and handle- 


for the 


Black 


Beauty 


alae 
Catalog 


in colors 


Don’t Let Rupture 
Keep You From a 


At a resort don, i>) 
a paypal Plunge 
men decid: take 
a swim. Ina jiffy 
they were splashing 
and frolicking in the 
surf—all except one. 
He was ruptured. He 
wore a steel band 
truss and dared not 
venture in the water 
because hefeared his 
truss would slip or 
rust. This unesied 
man was needlessly 
robbed. of a health b 
ul, invigorating. dip. 
Had he worn a 


Brooks Rupture 
Appliance. 

he could have joined his friend § in their sport. The 

Brooks Appliance is made of soft ae, unaffected 

by mn It will not ey because the automatic air 

cushion clings closely and follows every body move- 


ars ; BB sprocket, etc. Not an 
ordinary wheel, but the class- 
iest bike in all cycledom. Sporty 
lines, superb construetion, 
beautiful colors. 
Free Repair Kit, Tool 
Case and Stand. Also 
5-year guarantee and 6 
months’ insurance on the 
wheel, Write to-day for 
Tilustrated Catalog. 
Su i ° Get our factory prices. 
S Lowest in country. 
Tires, rims, horns, lamps, etc. Send 
for Free Sundries Catalog, 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 446 Philadelphia 














ment. ws and binds the parted muscular tigenes 
together; gives Nature a chance to knit them. 
wonderful new_ scientific treatment of hernia has 
helped and will help you. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight business proposi- 
tion-in which you are the sole judge. If the Brooks 
ture Appliance does not comfortably retain your 

‘ rupture at all times, send the appliance 


) back to us — t your money. 


Ya ee ~ for catalogue 


today. 
CE. BROOKS 






BROOKS APPLIANCE co. 
470M State St. Marshall, Mich. 











Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months — Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for 3 months 
before deciding. If unsatis- 
factory we return your money 
and take back machine at our 
expense. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, - 
cluding yee treadle, electric and rotary models. 
h uality, war. 
ranted for twemty- -five years, s sold at a low price 
and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in 
the United States). 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. 
A postal-card request will bring descriptive booklet, 
free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by 
return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Here’s sport! 
Take a Handy *© 
J Oil Can of 3-in- ; | 
One and oil each * 
roller of your 


skates. Now you'll sail! 


3-in-One Oil 


is ideal for rollerskates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
pei mbes Sa ag min ena 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
topreventrust. Fine for guns, 

fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Keeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 

Sold in sporting goods, drug, hard- 
ware and general yeh 
3 0z., 30c; 8 oz. ( 
Self- -Sealing *fiandy Poti Cans, 3 0z., 
30c. Insist on $-in-One. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIS. B’way, N.Y. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 
to desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
third year. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. 




































Storcseeper -., STOVINK —— gg 
Mfrs., tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





A SIXTEENTH - CENTURY 
SCHOOLBOY 


HERE is a book that was published in Eng- 

land in 1557, The Schoole of Vertue and booke 

of good Nourture for chyldren, by Francis 
Seager, which should be read by any boy who 
feels disgusted with his ‘thard” (!) school life of 


days of good Queen Bess. 

The book is rather difficult to read, but fortu- 
nately some kind person has condensed a part of 
old Seager’s rimes into less prosy prose; so our 
boy can learn how the Elizabethan schoolboy, 
after rising early (he had to, to get through all 


his neck,” ‘‘ paring his nails” (if need were) and 
“wiping his nose on a napkin,” was told to take 


school. On his way there he was to take off his 
| cap and salute the folk he met. At school he was 
| to salute his schoolmaster and schoolmates, go 
| straight to his place, undo his satchel, take out 
his books and learn as hard as he could. After 
school he was to walk orderly home, 

Not runnynge on heapes asa owerme of bees, 

As at this day every man it nowe s 

Not usynge, but refusynge, such foolyshe toyes 

As commonty are used in these days of boyes, 

As hoopynge and halowynge, as in huntynge the 


oxe, 
That men it hearynge deryde them with mockes, 


be free of cap and full of eourtesy, and when he 
reached home he was to bid his fellows farewell 
and salute his parents with all reverence. 

Then he will wait on his parents at dinner. First, 
say grace; then make a low curtsy and say, 
“Muehe good may it do you.” 

He was then to bring the food to the table, tak- 
ing care not to fill the dishes too full, so as to spill 
them on his parents’ clothes or the tablecloth. He 
was to have spare trenchers and napkins ready 
in ease any guest came in; see that there was 
plenty of bread and drink; often empty the void- 
ers (used-plate baskets) into which the bones were 
thrown and be always ready in case anything 
was wanted. Then he was to clear away. First he 
must cover the saltcellar, then set a voider on the 
table and put into it all the used trenchers and 
napkins (forks were not yet in use, and people ate 
with their fingers). Then he must sweep the crumbs 
into another voider, and lay a clean trencher before 
everyone. Then he was to set on cheese, fruit, 
biscuits, caraways, and the wine, ale or beer. 
When all had finished, he was to turn in each side 
of the tablecloth and fold it up, beginning at the 
top. This done, he must spread a clean towel on 
the table, or—if there was not a towel—use the 
tablecloth. Then he was to bring the basin and 
ewer, and when those sitting were ready to wash 
their hands pour water on them, but not too much. 
Now he must elear (“‘voyde’’) the table that all 
may rise; and, lastly, make a low curtsy to them. 

And then, we hope, the’ poor boy got his own 


dinner. 
os 


BELIEVING IS SEEING 


NE of P.-T. Barnum’s rules for suecess in 
QO business was, “ Let your pledged word be 

ever sacred. Nothing is more valuable to a 
man in business than the name of always doing 
as he agrees.’”’ In an honest effort to live up to 
this, Barnum once blacked himself up and took 
| the place of a negro singer who had abruptly left 
the show, and whose place he could not fill. “It 





| was a hard push,” he says, “but the audience sup- | ; 


| posed that I was Sanford. To my surprise, my 
singing was applauded, and in twoof the songs I 
was encored.” 

An amusing incident similar to this, although 
entirely unintentional, occurred in Baltimore. 
Barnum’s daughter Caroline went with him on his 
famous trip with Jenny Lind and helped many 
times to divert attention from the Swedish night- 
ingale when the crowd became too pressing sim- 
ply by putting on one of Jenny’s bonnets and 
fighting her way through crowds on her father’s 
arm. This time, however, the people deceived 
themselves. 





| Mr. Barnum, ‘‘and my daughter accompanied a 
friend to church, took a seat with her in the choir 

| and joined in the singing. 
“A number of the congregation who had seen 


Caroline with me and supposed her to be Jenny i 


Lind were still laboring under the mistake, and it 
was whispered through the church that Jenny 
Lind was in the choir. 

“The excitement was worked to its highest pitch 
when my daughter rose as one of the musical 
group. Every ear was on the alert to catch the 
first notes of her voice, and when the notes gushed 
forth glances of satisfaction passed through the 


tention she attracted, continued to sing to the end 


the attentive congregation. 

“*What an exquisite singer!’ ‘Heavenly sounds!’ 
‘I never heard the like!’ and similar expressions 
were whispered through the chureh. 

“The pith of the joke was that my daughter had 
no extraordinary ability as a vocalist.” 
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A FIXED PRECAUTION 


N A Golden Age of Authors, Mr. W. W. Ells- 

I worth relates an anecdote of Sir Henry M. 
Stanley that well illustrates the explorer’s 

mental unrest. We entertained the Stanleys at an | 
afternoon reception, says Mr. Ellsworth. It was in 
the old clubhouse at Lafayette Place, New York. 
I was on the committee, and I wanted Mr. Stan- 
ley—he was not knighted then—to stand in a cer- 
tain place near the centre of the room where he 
could receive the people. But he would not stay 
there ; he insisted on backing up against the wall. 
Finally I appealed to Mrs. Stanley: 

“Why will not your husband stand where I put 
him?” 

“Simply,” she said, “because he is afraid some 
one will stick him in the back with a spear.” 


self by standing with his back against a wall was 
too much for Stanley even in the safety of a New 
York afternoon reception. 

Saint Gaudens once told me that Gen. Sherman 
was like that. In making a bust of the general he 
had found it almost impossible to do the back of 


“We were at Baltimore on the Sabbath,” says ; 


of the hymn. Not a note was lost upon the ears of | * 








his head. He wanted no one behind him. 





his day’s work!) and performing various acts of Fe 
the toilet, among others “tying his shirt collar to | :~ 


his satchel, books, pen, paper and ink and off to a 


but walking without chatter, not gaping or gaz- | Fa 
ing at every new fangle, going soberly. He must | ° 





assembly. Caroline, quite unconscious of the at-|/ =< 
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The habit, acquired in Africa, of protecting him- | © 
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By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


to-day or ever wished that he lived in the stirring || “} 








"She looked straight back at ‘Blach’—Robert Macpherson Black. 


“You can’t see me through,’ she said” 

“Red”? Pepper Burns again! —‘‘Red’’ of the flaming hair and 
sunny smile and the understanding heart—and ‘‘Black’’— Robert 
Macpherson Black, the exceptionally human young clergyman who 
came to preach at the Stone Church. This has been called by one 
reader, ‘“Mrs. Richmond’s radiant novel.’’? Through the story 
shine those qualities of mind and heart and soul which hearten and 
inspire thousands of readers. 


This Book offers a welcome opportunity to follow the further 
experiences of Red Pepper Burns, who has become a familiar 
figure to a wide circle of readers. 


How to Get the Book 


Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion (not for any member of your household), with 15c. 
extra, and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 


NOTE. This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





Mary Marie 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
AUTHOR OF POLLYANNA, OH, MONEY! MONEY! ETC. 





“*Father calls me Mary. Mother 
calls me Marie. Everybody else 
calls me Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. |’ m thirteen 
years old, and I’m a crosscurrent 
and a contradiction.”’ 


But Mary Marie, the heroine of 
Mrs. Porter’ s new novel, is more 
than ‘‘a crosscurrent and a contra- 
diction’ ; she is the most intensely 
alive and adorable girl that has 
brightened American literature. for 
many years. 


When the story opens her father 
and mother have just separated, and 
Mary Marie is to spend six months 
alternately with each parent. The 
story then develops as the austere 
‘, father is softened and comes to prefer the name of Marie and the 
mother’s character is transformed to the point of calling her daughter 


Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 
subscription (not your own) for The 


_ Our Offer 
Youth’s Companion, with 25c. extra, 


and we will send you a copy of Mary Marie, sending the Book 
to you postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for 
less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. , This Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in adyance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the'margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
= paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











BACKBONE 


E sometimes hear people say of a person 
who shows himself weak in his dealings 
with his fellow men that ‘the has not 
enough backbone.” That is, his moral 
nature stoops because it has not the 
strength to stand upright. 

When we see some one sitting or walking all 
slumped over instead of erect we do not say he 
has not enough backbone, but we are quite sure 
he has a weak one or a badly used one. Indeed, 
the terms are interchangeable, for a backbone 
that is not made to do its work of supporting the 
frame in an erect position soon becomes weak; 
there is no part of the body so intolerant of its 
appointed task as is the spinal column that has 
been permitted to acquire bad habits. 

The backbone is not one bone, but a lot of small 
bones piled one on another. It is designed to be 
held erect and to support the weight of other parts 
of the frame. If any of those little bones become 
diseased and crumble and break down, of course 
the spine cannot do its work, but it falls and bends, 
and thus produces what is known as a humpback. 
When the ligaments that bind together all the 
small bones of which the spine is made up become 
weak or relaxed for any reason, we have lateral 
curvature of the spine, which always means a 
weak spine. 

When the spine is growing out of shape because 
it is suffering from some disease that is destroying 
the bones, such as tuberculosis, the treatment that 
it needs is exactly the opposite from that needed 
when lateral curvature from general weakness or 
improper postures is beginning to show itself. For 
the spine that is weakened by disease, absolute 
rest is necessary, with every type of tonic and 
constitutional treatment that can be devised, com- 
bined with most careful nursing. A moment’s 
thought will show the cruelty of adjuring a child 
to sit straight who is suffering from some disease 
of the backbone that forbids it to do so. But when 
a child is otherwise well, too much insistence cati 
hardly be made upon am ereet carriage, because 
this great gift can be won by most of us with a 
little persistence in good habits. 

If there is debility, it must be treated, as it is 
very hard for a feeble person at any age to keep 
a flat back. Wrong ways of sitting and standing 
must be eorrected even at the expense of some 
nagging, and if chairs and desks are wrong they 
must be correeted. Children, moreover, should not 
be permitted to sloueh over a storybook in play- 
time after having been obliged to sit up during 
school hours. 
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EDNA AND EFFICIENCY 


7 LL I cam say is, I think it’s a nice state 
of affairs if I can’t be away from office 
one day without finding things so mud- 
died up when I get back that I have to 
spend half an hour getting my desk 
straightened !”’ 

Edna’s voice was sharp with annoyance. There 
was a deep line between her level brows, and her 
very fingers showed her vexation. Sophie Oleson 
looked at her with a sort.of amused contrition. 
Sophie did not know the meaning of the word 
order; yet everyone in the office liked her; no 
one could help it, she was so frank and friendly 
and kind-hearted. 

“Believe me, Edna Walker, I never saw any- 
body like you in my life. You’d know it if a fly 
flew across your desk! 1 wasn’t there ten minutes, 
and I didn’t touch a thing except your clips, and I 
put those back in the identical spot I took them 
from.” 

“Well, I didn’t say you were responsible, Sophie, 
but it is certainly strange how my scissors and 
knife and blotter all disappeared! I found the 
blotter in the wastebasket and the scissors in the 
filing cabinet. I haven’t found the knife yet, but 
I haven’t looked in the water cooler; probably I 
shall find it there.” 

Edna herself was cooling down now; the look 
in Sophie’s eyes made her ashamed. Yet she was 
sure that she had the right on her side. It was the 
inefficiency of it that fretted her, she told herself. 
She had explained to Sophie a hundred times how 
the wasted moments counted up. 

Mr. Allen’s bell rang just then, and Edna picked 
up her notebook and went into the oflice. She 
flushed a bit as she noticed that his door was ajar. 
She was sorry that she had called Sophie down so 
hard; yet she was sure that Mr. Allen would under- 
stand. If Mr. Allen had heard, however, he made 
ho comment. 

An hour later Edna laid the finished work on 
Mr. Allen’s desk. Edna was proud of her type- 
writing. She could: hardly believe her ears, there- 
fore, when Mr. Allen called her back and pointed 
out a couple of errors, one in transcription and 
one in spelling. 

“T overheard your lecture to Miss Oleson,” Mr. 
Allen remarked with a smile. “‘I infer that you 
Were a trifle wrought up.” 

“I’m afraid I was,” Edna acknowledged. “But 
it’s such a needless waste of time.” 

Mr. Allen nodded. “I know. You are very con- 
Scientious about your time, Miss Walker. I appre- 
ciate it. But did you ever stop to think that to let 
a thing get on your nerves is a worse kind of in- 
efficiency than to misplace a pair of scissors? 
These mistakes of yours, which it will require 
twenty minutes to rectify, are the direct result of 
































your loss of poise. That’s something to think of. | 
The real loss is yours, not mine. Do you see?” | 
A hot color swept Edna’s face; but she took the 
kindly reproof in the right spirit. 
“Thank you, Mr. Allen,” she said. 
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“HIMUEL” 


N some reminiscences published in Scribner’s 
I Magazine Sir Sidney Colvin tells a new and 

pleasing anecdote of the poet Browning. Sir 
Sidney, then a professor at Cambridge, had in- 
vited the poet to Trinity College to meet a party 
of undergraduates. 

“He charmed them by his geniality and rich 
talk,” the host of the day declares, “‘some of it as 
serious and high-pitched as the most earnest of 
his admirers could desire.” 

By and by the subject of Christian names and 
their abbreviations came up, and Browning told 
of three brothers who came to be matriculated at 
an American university. The registrar asked the 
first brother his name. 

“Sam,” answered the lad. 

“That is no name,” declared the registrar. “Give 
me your full name properly.” 

“Samuel, sir,” came the reply. 

To a like question the next brother answered, | 
“My name is Lem, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the registrar, this time an- 
grily. “Say your real name in full.” 

“Lemuel, sir,” faltered the culprit. 

The third brother, being roughly asked the same 
question, lost his head and twittered, “ Jimuel, 
sir.” 

The official thereupon broke into fury, declared 
the answers had been a plot to insult him and in- 
sisted on knowing which of the brothers had set 
the others on; whereatthey gasped in chorus, each 
pointing at the other, ‘““Himuel, sir!” 

Sir Sidney intimates that the story may not be 
new, and he is correct. More than seventy years 
ago—and it may not have been new even then— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, writing to a daughter of 
the founder of The Companion, Nathaniel Willis, 
related the same anecdote, apropos of the name of 
her friend’s husband, James Parton, in whose 
household “‘Jimuel” was long a household word. 
The tale as she told it was not of young men at 
college but of small boys in Sunday school; and 
there was no “Himuel.”’ “Himuel” is pure Brown- 
ing—an aptly invented British postscript to a thor- 
oughly American story. 
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THE “SKULL CRACKER” 


LD iron is worth more to-day than it ever 

was before, and tons and tons of rusty waste 

are collected for resmelting. Much of the 
waste, says a British magazine, is in large pieces 
and must be broken up before it goes into the fur- 
nace. The breaking is accomplished by dropping 
a huge steel ball that weighs many tons upon the 
larger castings. 

The ball is called a “skull cracker,” and it is 
handled by a huge magnet and acrane. The “skull 
cracker’ is picked up by the magnet, raised to the 
required height; then the current is shut off, the 
ball is released, and falls with terrific force on 
the junk below. 

Not only does the magnet -handle the “skull 
eracker,” but also it moves the scrap into the re- 


quired position. A truck containing ten tons of | 


steel filings was left out on a siding in the rain. 
The result was that it rusted, and the whole ten 
tons were matted into one solid lump; man power 
was absolutely useless to handle the mass. The 
job seemed hopeless. 

At last it was decided to try a magnet. It was 
brought and lowered into the truck. When the 
current was switched on, the rending and tearing 
eould be heard a mile away, but the magnet won 
out and presently came up with more than a ton 
of the rusty tangle clinging to its face. 
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PRESCRIBING FOR THE FOUR 
HUNDRED 


HE fashionable doctor threw a glance up 

the snow-covered road and rubbed his hands 

together gleefully. His trunk was packed, his 
professional attitude was laid aside, and his car- 
riage was due. But the assistant who was to take 
his practice during his absence did not share his 
good spirits. To him Christmas loomed as a seasen 
of medicine, muddles and mistakes. 

“I hope everything will go well while you’re 
away, sir,” he said nervously. 

“Sure to—sure to,” replied the great doctor, 
seizing his coat as the carriage drew up. 

“ Pve—I’ve had such little experience,” stam- 
mered the young man desperately. 

“Nonsense! You don’t need experience with 
fashionable patients!” exclaimed he who knew 
their ways, grabbing his hat. ‘‘They’re as simple as 
A BC. Find out what they’ve been eating and stop 
it. See what they’ve been doing and tell them not 
to. Ask ’em where they’re going for the holidays— 
and send ’em somewhere else.” 
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YANKEE UNDERSTATEMENT 


PARAGRAPH in The Companion about the 
mild retort of the man who was kicked by 
his horse reminded a subscriber of her 
grandfather’s story of John Teele. John was a 
Yankee teamster who was trying one day to get 
a log down from the top of the pile. He tied a rope 
to the log; then, that he might stop the log before 
it rolled too far, he tied the other end of the rope 
round his waist. John pulled; the log came down 
and snatched the teamster halfway down the 
mountain. Some weeks later John was able to sit 
up and discuss the accident with a sympathetic 
neighbor. 
“Ves, sir,” said John, “I hadn’t gone more’n 
ten rod b’fore I see where I’d missed it!”’ 
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THE SWEET FLATTERIES OF LOVE 


PROPOS of something or other—it does not 
A matter what—Senator Penrose once told the 
newspaper men in Washington the story of 
a girl who cried heartily after her young man had 
proposed. 
“‘Why are you crying, dear?” asked the young 
man solicitously. “Have I offended you?” 
“No, dear,” answered the girl. “That’s not it. 
I am crying for pure joy. Mother always said 
that I was such an idiot that not even a donkey 
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The laborer is worthy of his hire 


All service is worthy of its hire 
and good service cannot be continu- 
ously obtained unless adequately 
rewarded. 


From the beginning of telephone 
history the American public has re- 
ceived the best telephone service of 
any country in the world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this tele- 
phone service than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

The reason why the American 
people have received the highest 
type of telephone service at the 
least proportionate cost is because 
the Bell System has been’ operated 
on a scientifically economic basis. 
Fae 


Ee One Policy 


Every device which inventive skill, 
engineering ability, labor and time 
saving talent has been able to 
create; every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has been 
employed. 


Public service companies feel the 
high cost of living as well as indi- 
viduals. Pay them enough to make 
possible their giving good service. 
There is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 

In this land of opportunity none 
of us is willing to jeopardize his 
success or happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure the 
most helpful and efficient service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


A) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Universal Service 
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grocers. 


GrapeNuts 


is a sweet food 


but no upset stomach or coated tongue _ ff 
come from eating all you want of it. 


Thats because the sugar in Grape-Nuts 3 
food is not the same kind of sweetening 
‘et in candy. The sugar in Grape-‘Nu 
sugar developed from wheat and 
barley and is easily digested. | 


This wholesome food that children 
like so well is sold everywhere by 
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would propose to me, and now one has!” 
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RY-T0-RIDER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
Buy direct and save $10 to $200n a 
bicycle. BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Deuiver FRE es ean peel ~ aa 
0 you on an 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 


N 








EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 

A smal! advance over our Special Fac- 

tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices, 


» abicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 


thing. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. G-50, Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Ranger 

Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 

















Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address : Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, ’ 











CASH Why not earn money out of doors gm 
gathering butterflies, insects. I 

buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Good § 
prices paid. Simple work with my pictures; 
price list, instructions. Beginners send 10c. 
coin (no stamps) for my illust’d prospectus. 


SIN CLAIR Dept’ TL oy 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$375—$475 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


HAY-FEVER 


AND ASTHMA 
Get It’s what you do from now on 
which = make you. — or 
escape this summer. ie Hayes 
Ready —_ will — you to = 
and live in comfort, get relie 
For lt from the itching, sneezing, 
NOW cough and Asthma, and will 
* cure you to stay cured. Does 
this sound too good to be true? Write for 
Bulletin Y-201, and read what our patients say. 
Address P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Little Indian — Sioux or Crow, 

Little Frosty Ssquimo, 

Little “Jurk or Japanee, 

Oh! dont you wish thatyou were me. 


You have curious things to eat 
Tam Jed on— CREAM OF WHEAT 


Apologies toRLS. 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 








Copyright 1920 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Being pure 
Extract {<q 


.-..,.__— ed 


of Vanilla 
Beans, not chemicals, it imparts to 
and pleasant fruit 
flavor. Always the 

years Baker’s Extracts 
m4 have maintained the 


your food a distinct 
¥ Ns 
—_ eee no “§ 
| , same. For forty 
same high quality. 








F Be sure you get this package. 
u All Grocers. 

, BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 


WQGINE PHOO'FIIY: 


—- Pru) 






























BUY IT TO-DAY 
YOUR GROCER 
HAS IT 


“MADE BY 


The WHIPPLE C2 
|| naricx~mass.| 
































Established = a 
<a BLUE 


AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 


The People rg l 
I 








Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
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CONVERTING A TROTTER 


N old horse, like an old dog, can some- 
times be taught new tricks. In Yester- 
days in a Busy Life, Mrs. Candace 

Wheeler tells the story of Bessie, a pretty gray 
mare that had been bought as a prospective 
prodigy of speed, but that had disappointed 
her master because some one else’s trotter per- 
sistently passed her on the road. It was, how- 
ever, a morning full of joyous thrills for the 
young wife when her husband returned from 
a spin in a discouraged mood and said: 

‘*T can never make a good trotter of that 
mare, and if you can change her gait into that 
of a saddle horse you may have her.’’ 

Of course I knew it would be difficult to 
teach an entirely new code of morals, for she 
had been painfully taught from youth up that 
to break a trot was the unforgivable sin, says 
Mrs. Wheeler, but I loved the beauty and 
hankered after undisputed possession. So after 
the master had gone to town I had Mike put 
on my saddle, with a tablecloth streaming 
from under it to simulate the flapping of my 
long riding skirt; then Bessie was badgered up 
and down the carriage road, to see how she 
would behave under this equipment. Of course 
she was bewildered with the unusual trappings, 
but she possessed that most valuable quality in 
a horse, perfect confidence in humanity. Al- 
though she could not imagine what it meant, 
and looked round curiously at the flapping of 
the tablecloth, she was calm and quite willing 
to let me climb to her back; so we started out 
on the road together, walking quietly. 

Whenever she broke into a trot, which she 
supposed was the correct thing to do, I speedily 
soothed her down toa walk again. By the time 
she had become used to the combination of a 
tightly girthed saddle and a woman’s skirt we 
had come to the little hill I was looking for; 
then by an unexpected stroke of the whip and 
a lift of the bridle I started her into a run. 
Poor Bessie! She tried to wriggle down into a 
trot, but whenever she did so I repeated the 
bridle lift and stroke of switch and approved 
her jumps with soothing pats. It was a won- 
derful thought when it occurred to her that 
jumping and running were what was wanted, 
so we jumped and ran until the runs moderated 
into a gallop, and suddenly Bessie knew her 
business. After an hour of companionship and 
quiet talk over it, we went home at a reason- 
ably slow gallop, and were received by Mike 
with voluble praise. 

In the afternoon the lesson was repeated. 
We walked quietly along the road until we 
came to the little hill, and here, to my joy and 
without a word from me, Bessie broke into a 
long gallop. We talked over the experience, 
and I told her the name of her new gait and 
repeated it until she knew it by heart and 
understood that it belonged to a simultaneous 
and progressive movement of two feet, front 
and back; consequently, her vocabulary was 
enlarged by another word of human speech, 
and whenever I said, ‘‘Canter!’’ she cantered. 
Afterwards she learned ‘‘PACE!’’ in capital 
letters, and ‘‘Walk!’’ but she never again heard 
the word ‘‘Trot’’ in tones of command to her 
dying day; and yet when she was harnessed 
to a buggy and Mike drove me to the station 
we need not take the dust of any ordinary 
trotter. He always entreated me at starting: 

**Don’t ye spake, for the love of hiven, Mrs. 
Whaler, for if she knows you’re behind her I 
shall niver get her off a walk or a canter, and 
we'll lose the train. ’’ 
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WHEN TENNIS WAS A CRIME 


EOPLE are accustomed to regard tennis 
and bowls as innocent sports, but our an- 
cestors, according to a British periodical, 

even went so far as to pass a law against those 
mild forms of recreation. 


In 1541 the ‘‘ bowyers, fletchers, stringers 
and arrowhed - makers of this realme’’ peti- 
tioned Henry VIII to prohibit ‘‘Sundrie newe 
and craftye games as... slydethrifte, other- 
wise called shove-grote, tennys and bowles, 
practised within this realme to the great hurt 
and lett of shootinge and archerie. ’’ 
| It appears that the lads of the village pre- 
ferred to exercise their cunning at ‘‘ slyde- 
| thrifte’’ when, in the opinion of the bow and 
arrow makers, they would have been better 
oceupied in shooting at the butts on the village 
| green. 
| However, King Henry granted the petition, 
|moved, no doubt, by a passage mourning the 
| decay of good archers:. . . ‘‘who have not only 
| defended this realme against the cruell malice 
|and daunger of their enemyes in tyme paste, 
| but also withe little nombers... have done 
; many notable actes and discomfytures of warre 
|against the infidels.’’? The fine old English 
\fighting spirit that rings through this pas- 
| sage must have appealed to bluff King Hal, 
and an act of Parliament was duly a 
making the ‘‘newe and craftye’’ games illegal, 
and rendering players thereof liable to a pen- 
alty for each offense of eight shillings sixpence 
—a considerable sum in those days. 

Presumably the ‘‘ bowyers and fletchers ’’ 
went on their way rejoicing, all unaware of 
the danger that threatened their craft from 
another quarter. They had not reckoned with 
a certain Friar Bacon, whose discovery of 
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gunpowder was destined to bring about the 
*tdecaye of archerie’’ for good and all. 
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Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 3 and 5-Ib. Bags 


Finest combination of high-grade flour ever 
offered in ‘‘prepared’’ form for cake, biscuits, 
dumplings, shortcake, griddle cakes, doughnuts, 
pies, etc., yet selling in 3 and 5-lb. bags at a price 
less than ordinary flour and baking powder if you mixed 
them yourself. Not put up in an expensive carton, 
but in a paper bag. The value is all in the flour. 


Less Cost. Less Labor. Better Food. 


Requires no cream of tartar, baking powder, | 
yeast or salt, and in biscuits less than 
the usual amount of shortening. 


The page (cookbook size) of Automatic recipes in every bag gives simple di- 
rections for making all these delicious foods and many others. If you haven’t 
yet tried Automatic Flour a new pleasure awaits you. Which of these desserts 
would you like for dinner to-night? Why not have it? The flour is at your 
grocer’s with the directions in the bag. 


THE AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., BOSTON 


J. R. POOLE CO., 11-12 South Market Street, Boston, Distributors 




















A patented couch with many superior 
features. An ornament to any room, it 
is light enough to move around, and 
convenient for the sitting room, crowded 
apartment or outdoor sleeping porch. It 
occupies only 27x72 inches of space. 
One operation of the foot lever opens 
and locks it tight ; a full size bed. 





A most comfortable bed because it 
has a perfectly level surface 51x72 
inches, a fine mattress of equal thick- 
ness from one side to the other. The 
head and foot boards run clear across, 
and keep the mattress, pillows and 
covers in place. 


Made of metal throughout; the frame 
of the best steel tubing with a substan- 
tial wire fabric supported at each end by 
a double row of coil steel springs; very 
elastic but will not sag; built for con- 
stant use and to last a lifetime. 


Ask Your Furniture Dealer 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A booklet telling of the 
Climax Couch will be 
sent upon request. 
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Marshmallows 


«Ask us to send you our cook book of 50 tested marshmallow recipes 
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e Made without contact with hands 


Delicious and entirely distinctive because of their delicate, appetizing flavor and their tender 
lightness of texture. And they are so wholesome. Royal Marshmallows are made, without 
contact with hands, of only the purest and highest grade materials in clean, sanitary kitchens. 


Royal Marshmallows are best in cooking—keep them handy in the house at all times. 
Innumerable dainty and appetizing desserts are easily made with them. Tested recipes 
for more than 50 of these marshmallow dainties are given in the cook book we will be 
happy to send you free—a postcard will bring it. It opens a field in cookery practically 
unexplored by most housewives, but one that is full of delicious possibilities. Royal 
Marshmallows are an excellent food for children and grown-ups alike. 


For your protection, each Royal Marshmallow bears the name “ROYAL.” Say “ROYAL” 
when you ask for them. 


Deleaia Chocolates 


Have you a fastidious chocolate taste? Most persons have certain likes and dislikes—it’s human nature. 
But Delcara Chocolates will please you, for there is a package to please every fastidious, particular taste. 


Delicious assortments of fruits and nuts and cream centers of various flavors—all thickly coated with smooth, 


rich chocolate; each assortment packed in a beautiful gift box. And that’s why we know that you, too, will 
be delighted with Delcara Chocolates. 


They are made in sanitary, spotless kitchens, of only the purest and highest grade materials obtainable and 
are, indeed, a wholesome and energy-building food as well as a delicious treat. 


Delcara Chocolates have been known to the discriminating public for more than 25 years. 
Tell your dealer you want 
Delcaras 


i The ROCHESTER (ANDY \WORKS, 
ROCHESTER,NY, 





